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BLLVRALY BB, 


TO MADELINE. 


* She was full 
Of the romance of girlhood. The fair world 
Was like an unmarred Eden to ker eye.” 
Thine eye is turned to heaven, thine earnest gaze 
Is fixed on the blue sky, which smiles above ; 
And thy young heart is smiling through thine eyes— 
Thy young warm heart, so full of trusting love— 
Bounding with hope, and happiness, and glee, 
Yet wild and changeful as a summer sea. 


Where are thy thoughts? Art thou communing now 
With Nature's deep and silent mysteries ! 
Has she unfolded to thy spirit’s view 
The countless wonders of the earth and skies ? 
Or art thou dreaming now of future years, 
Unconscious of their bitterness and tears ! 





N. P. Winuis. 


Or are thy thoughts already of the past, 
Calling up visions from the silent dead ? 

Are strange low voices echoing in thine ear, 
Telling of banished hopes, of pleasures fled ? 

Ah no! thy heart is far too fresh, too young— 

Its fitful history has scarce begun. 


It cannot be—thy dreams are not of grief. 

E’en though a shade of ¢hought is on thy brow, 
The flush of hope and joy is on thy cheek ; 

And in thy soft deep eyes is gladness now. 
Would I could guard thy heart from future pain, 
That thou might’st never feel that hope is vain ! 


Word vainly uttered! Years will quickly come, 
Bringing a weight of bitterness and wo, 

To quench the brightness of thy spirit’s tone, 
Long ere thy race of life is run below. 

The smoothest path is a wild waste of gloomn— 

A sad, a fearful race ; its goal, the tomb! 


Yet art thou happy, bright and gentle one, 

In thy own fairy world of glorious dreams ! 
Nature’s own child, thy early sympathies 

Are with her lakes, and rocks, and rushing streams ; 
And thine own sky is pure, and calm, and still, 
Without one shadowing cloud of coming ill. 


And love is round thee, smiling in thy home ; 
Affection’s chain is twined around thee yet, 

Fond, firm, and lasting, though some links are gone 
Whose memory wakes a shadow of regret. 

Long may hope shed around thy path the spell 

Of love and joy. Beloved friend, farewell ! 





SONNET, WRITTEN IN INDIA. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 

When shall I pluck a heather-bell again ? 

When see the May-flower cappling o'er the hedge ? 

When search for cresses at the mill-pool’s edge, 
And cull the cowslip, gilding all the plain ? 

When shall my hands through leafy hazels reach 
For nutty clusters ’—when, ’midst whortle-beds 

Shall berries wild—more prized than plum or peach— 
My fingers stain, with purples, blacks, and reds ? 

I find no heather here; no hawthorns scent 
The sultry gale ; no cresses fringe the brooks ; 
No cowslips stud the meads ; nor in dim nooks 

Nestles the violet, in sweet content ; 
No hazels, rife with nuts; no berries (found 
In British woods) we meet on Indian ground. 





ALISON’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. 
From Biackwood's Magazine.—[Concluded from the lust Albion } 

This was the time for England to have thrown her strength into the scale. 
She was strongly importuned by Russia and Prussia. They pointed out the spot 
where a British expedition might strike the mortal blow. “ Send a force to the 
mouth of the Elbe. Join the Swedes in Pomerania. Napoleon must fall back 
through fear of having his retreat cut of in Germany. Austria only waits for 
England. She has forty thousand men in observation in Bohemia She could 
have a hundred thousand in motion on the Elbe. The Prussians are ready to 
rise. The balance is now equipoised. Throw in the British alliance, and the 
fates of Europe are decided.” 

Nothing could be more rational, effective, and true; but the ban of Whiggism 
was upon England. Her evil genius, in the person of Lord Grey, aman whore 
presence in public life has always been signalized by some great public cala- 
mity, froze her councils. The shortsighted minister replied to all the eager 
outcries ef Europe in these words, which ought to extinguish him as a pat- 
riot and a politician for ever ;—* Doubtless the spring is the most favourable 
period for military operations, but at the present juncture, the allies must not look 
for any considerable land-force from Great Britain.” And this with the despatch 
of the battle of Eylau actually in his hands! Let this be his epitaph. It is 
ignominy. 

Napoleon's consciousness of his defeat was discoverable by stronger signs than 
the charlatanery of military movements, adopted for the express purpose of 
disguise. He made proposals of peace to Russia and Prussia. They were 
refused with impunity. He ordered up his principal corps from the rear, but 
dared not again attack the Russians. And finally, he demanded of France, in 
March 1807, the auticipated conscription of September 1808. 

Even at this distance of time, it is difficult to restrain the sulemn gratification 
that follows from the sense of retributive justice. France till now had seen 
without a pang the miseries which the world suffered from her armies. All was 
victory, and no man counted the agonies which every victory cost the unfortunate 


people of the seat of war. France saw cannon and colours sent back to her capital | 


from the unhappy countries blasted by the presence of her soldiery. Still all was 
national exultation. ‘We are the fist soldiers, the first politicians, the first 
philosophers, the first people of the globe,” was the national outcry ; and every 
voice was raised to hail the progress of European massacre. But the slaughter 
had now begun to be retorted on herself ; the sudden demand of anew conscr!p- 
tion excited universal astonishment, remonstrance, and alarm. ‘ What!” was 
the public exclamation, ‘ three conscriptions within less than seven months ; 
two hundred and forty thousand of the rising generation sent to be slaughtered 
in the Polish deserts within half a year! What nation ceuld stand so horrible a 
drain! France must inevitably be ruined.” “No werds,” says Mr. Alison, 
“can do justice to the consternation which this third requisition excited amongst 
all classes, especially those whose children were likely to be reached by the de- 
structive scourge. In vain the bulletins announced, that victories were 
with hardly any loss, 








ing to no less than 240,000 men in seven months, too clearly demonstrated the 
fearful chasm which sickness and the sword of the enemy had made in the ranks. 
The number of young men who annually attained the age of eighteen in France 
which was the period selected for the conscription, was about two hundred thou- 
sand. ‘Thus in half a year, more than a whole annual generation had been re- 
quired for aservice which experience had now proved to be almost certain destruc- 
tion.” 

The usual chicanery of Napoleon was employed to enfeeble the force of the 
public feeling ; the journals were put on a new courseof fiction ; the theatrical 
spirit of the Government was brought to act upon the theatrical spirit of the people, 
and Renaud St Angely, a revolutionary ruffian, who would have seen the blood 
of half mankind flowing down the steps of his guillotine without a shudder, was 
exhibited shedding tears in the Senate when he made his communication of the 
imperial necessity of homicide ! The Senate, of course, played its correspond- 
ing part—was melted into sympathy, and voted the conscription. To qualify 
the vote, it was dec!ared that the conscripts were to be organized merely as an 
army of reserve for the defence of the frontier. This promise was, of course, a 
falsehood. The conscripts, though saved from the Russian bayonets by the 
peace of Tilsit, were speedily drafted into the regular army, and destined to glu: 
the welves and vultures of the Peninsula. 

The eloquent animation of this history often hurries us on as if we were read- 
inga fine romance. We forget the grave realities, the desperate miseries, the 
startling horrors of the catastrophe in the brilliancy of the description, as if in 
the battles themselves nothing had been visible but the blaze of the cannon and 
the glitter of the steel, asif the whole were a magnificent firework, and the 
splendours of the vision were unpurchased by the hideous agonies of dying men 
and the terrors of falling nations. 

Napoleon, on renewing hostilities, had attempted to force the intrenched 
camp of Heilsberg; and after a day's fighting, had been repulsed at seven in 
the evening with heavy loss. ‘I had on this occasion,” says Savary, “an ex- 
ceeding warm altercation with the Grand Duke de Berg (Murat), who sent to 
me in the very thickest of the action orders to move forward and attack ; I bade 
the officer who brought the order go to the devil, asking at the sane time if he 
did not see how we were engaged. That Prince, who would have commanded 
every where, wished that I should cease firing, at the hottest period of the fight, 
to march forward; he would not see that if I had done so, I shouid have infalli- 
bly have been destroyed before reaching the enemy. [For a quarter of an hour 
I exchanged grape with the enemy—nothing enabled me to keep my ground but 
the rapidity of my fire. The coming on of night was most fortunate—while 
every one slumbered, the Emperor sent for me. He was content with my 
charge, but scolded me for having failed in the support of Murat. When de- 
fending myself, I had the boldness to say he was a fvol, who would some day 
cause us to lose a great battle—and that it would be better for us if he was less 
braye and had more common-sense. ‘The Emperor bade me be silent, saying I 
Was in a passion, but did nut think the less of what I had said. Next day he was 
in a very bad humour; our wounded were as numerous as in a pitched battle.” 

We tind ourselves unable to resist the pleasure of quoting the masterly descrip- 
tion of the field of battle. 

“The vehement cannonade which had so long illuminated the heavens now 
ceased, and the cries of the wounded, in the plain, at the foot of the intrench- 
ments, began to be heard above the declining roar of the musketry. At eleven 
at night, however, a deserter came into the Russian lines, and announced that a 
fresh attack was preparing. Suitable arrangements were accordingly made; and 
hardly were they completed, when dark masses of the enemy were seen by the 
uncertain twilight, to issue from the woods, and advance with a swift pace across 
the bloody plain which separated them from the redoubts. Instantly the batter- 
ies opened on the moving masses; they staggered under the discharge, but still 
pressed on, without returning a shot; but when they arrived within reach of the 
musketry, the fire became so vehement that the heads of the columns were en- 
tirely swept away, and the remainder driven back in great disorder, after sustain- 
ing a frightful loss. At length, at midnight, after twelve hours’ incessant fight- 
ing, the firing entirely ceased, and nothing was heard in the narrow space which 
separated the two armies, but the groans of the wounded, who anticipating a 
renewal of the combat in the morning, and tortured by pain, implored removal, 
relief, or even death itself, to put a period to their sufferings. 

‘Heavy rain fell in the early part of the wight, which though it severely dis- 
tressed the soldiers who were unhurt in their bivouacs, assuaged the thirst and 
diminished the sufferings of the host of wounded of both armies who lay min- 
gled together onthe plain. With the first dawn of day the Russians again stood 
to their arms, expecting to be attacked; but the morning passed over without 
any movement on the part of the enemy. As the light broke, the French were 
descried on the skirts of the wood in order of battle, but, more even than by their 
well-appointed ba'talions and squadrons, the eyes of all were rivetted on a spec- 
tacle inconceivably frightful between their lines and the redoubts. This space, 
about a quarter of a mile broad and above a mile in length, presented a sheet of 
naked human bodies, the greater part dead, but some showing by their motions 
that they preserved consciousness or implored relief. Six thousand corpses were 
here lying together as close as they had stood in their ranks, stript during the 
night of every rag of garment by the cupidity of the camp-followers of either 
army, ghastly pale, or purple with the blood which was still oozing from their 
wounds. How inured soever to the horrors of a campaign, the soldiers of both 
armies, even while they loathed it, felt theireyes fascinated by this harrowing 
spectacle, which exhibited war, stript of all its pomp, in its native barbarity : 
and, by common consent, the interval of hostilities was employed in burying the 
dead, and removing the shivering wounded to the rear of the armies.” 

The treaty of Tilsit, July 7 and 9, closed the first Russian war. This treaty 
was memorable as the confirmation of all those new royalties by which Napoleon 
established his family on thrones. The Russian Emperor recognised them all. 
Prussia was deprived of her Polish territory, which was erected intothe Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw ; and for the purpose of depriving her of all subsequent 
means of resistance, a fine of six hundred millions of francs, £24,000,000 
sterling, perhaps equal to a hundred millions in England, was peremptorily de- 
manded from her ruined exchequer—the whole revenue of that unfortunate 
country scarcely exceeding six millions a-year. 

But the more memorable part of this treaty was couched ina portion which 
was to be kept profoundly secret. By this Napoleon and Alexander agreed on 
dividing the world betweenthem; Russia wasto sweep the east, France the 
west ; both were to crush Great Britain. Turkey was to be abandoned tothe 
Russian arms. But Napoleon made a determined stand against the surrender 
of Roumelia and Constantinople ; they were too important to his intended 
empire of the Mediterranean. A joint offer of peace on iniquitous conditions 
was tobe made to England, and onits refusal a joint attack was to follow. Then 
the three Courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm and Lisbon, were to be jointly sum 
moned tu close their ports against English vessels, to recall their ambassadors 


JSrom London, and to declare war against Great Britain. 


But even this atrocious compact was not atrocious enough for the craft of 
Napoleon. A portion doubly secret was added; the details of the universal 
robbery. 
ceded by Russia to France. Sicily was tobe added to Joseph Bonaparte’s king- 
dom of Naples. The Sicilian King was to receive Candia, or some part of Turkey, 
asan indemnity. The Papal teritory, Malta, and Egypt, were to be given to 
France. The Turkish dominions were to be partitioned ; and Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, Servia, and Bulgaria, were to be given to Russia ; while Greece, Macedo- 
nia, Dalmatia, and all the seacoasts of the Adriatic, were to be in the possession of 
France. Finland was to be Russian ; while the sovereigns of the Houses o/ 


t gained | Bourbon and Braganza, in the Spanish Peniusula, were to be replaced by 
The terrific demand of the different conscriptions, emount- | princes of the family of Napoleon,” 


By this the mouths of the Cattaro and Ionian Islands “ were to be | 





Parliament, were ‘appalled at the inhumanity ” of attacking the Danes. 





If we ever required an evidence of the innate evil of the human heart, we 
might find it in this terrible conspiracy against humankind. We may make all 
allowance for the ferocity of disgrace and despair ; for the raging hostility of 
savage life, or the furious revenge of the disordered mind ; but here two indivi- 
duals, at the very summit of all that earth has to offer, in possession of every 
object that the imagination can feign of happiness, the twe chief sovereigns of 
the globe, at the first moment when they had ceased to cover their frontiers 
with human blood, think only of spreading the slaughter over the globe. It was 
impossible to doubt that the simplest attempt to realize this plan of unlimited 
robbery must have roused all Europe into instant resistance ; that all which mad 
ambition had cost before would have been a grain of sand to the avalanche of 
rapine and ruin which must have rushed down upon the civilized world. And for 
what! To give one mana hundred times more territory than he would ever 
have been able to keep, and another a thousand times more than he would ever 
have been able to govern; to spread authority by massacre, and civilisation 
by turning the land into a wilderness ; to extinguish all law by the sword, and 
make rebellion the first duty of human nature. 

The conception was so thoroughly Satanic, that we cannot believe Alexander 
ever to have been sincere in its participation. He was neither a dishonest, an 
ungenerous, nor acruel enemy. He was neither a timid, wavering, nor perfidious 
ally. He has now passed away fromthe scene. His subsequent career was toe 
manly for us to suspect him of this complicated treachery. His subsequent 
triumphs were too splendid to allow the belief that the hand of Providence 
would ever have laid so illustrious a wreath of victories on the brew of a king 
stained with such malignity tothe peace of its creation. The work was Napo- 
leon’s. His mind, his heart, and his actions were its genuine parentage. The 
earth has never displayed a man whose whole nature approached nearer to the 
demon. Astonishingly sagacious, remorselessly fierce, of irrepressible ambition 
and of implacable cruelty, what other qualities are wanting to complete the sub- 
stance of that embodied hostility to God andman! He too could “believe and 
tremble,” and, as if to complete the picture of evil, he could descend to the 
abject supplication for life when that life wasshame, and solicit to exist when that 
existence was to be in darkness and chains. 

If Alexander yielded to the proposal of the French Emperor, we are strongly 
inclined to think that he yielded through surprise and fear ; that if the temptation 
had touched him, he speedily threw it off, and that the light which this transac- 
tion threw ou the mind of his terrible compeer, was the source of that exhaust- 
less determination to overthrow the French Empire, and war against Napoleon 
as its head, which so suddenly and so perseveringly characterised the whole 
future policy of the Czar. We should go further still, and say, that the know!l- 
edge of the ‘‘ Secret Articles” of the treaty of Tilsit, which was so unaccounta- 
bly, yet so instantaneogsly transmitted to the British Cabinet, may have been 
transmitted by the hand of the repentant Czar. The means were so mysterious 
and still are so slightly explicable, that we can, on other grounds, searcely avoid 
the conjecture. Alexander's apparent indignation at the subsequent attack on 
the Danish fleet, and his actual approval of that vigorous stroke of policy, show 
bow far his necessities and his wishes were at variance ; how gladly he saw 
resistance rise against his confederate, and how instinctively he rejoiced to find 
that there was manliness enough remaining in the world to subvert the Imperial 
scheme, which was io have given half its circumference to the Russian sceptre. 

The conduct of Austria during the wat in Poland is justly charged with extraot- 
dinary weakness. She unquestionably had in her hands the peace of Europe ; 
and fifty thousand of her troops falling on the flank or rear of the French Grand 
Army, while Bezningsen was thundering in its front, must have laid the French 
ambition in the snows of the north six years before the day of Moscow. But 
then could the day of Moscow have come! could the long agonies which were 
yet to torture France have been undergone! could Russia herself have obtained 
a triumph at once 60 solitary and so magnificent ? or, abuve all, with this admix- 
ture of human means, could the will of an avenging Providence have been so 
sublimely declared, and the Divine justice on the head of the oppressor have 
fallen with such exclusive and awful vindication to mankind ? 

On this subject Mr. Alison's remarks are solid and philosophical. 

‘* Through the timidity of Austria, when her forces were capable of interfering 
with decisive effect on the theatre of European contest, and the supineness 
of England, when she had only to appear in adequate force to conquer, were the 
causes to which alone we are to ascribe the long subsequent continuance, multi- 
plied disasters, and unbounded ultimate bloodshed of the war; yet for the deve- 
lopement of the great moral lesson to France and mankind, and the illustration of 
the glories of patriotic resistance, it was fortunate that, by protracting it, op- 
portunity was afforded for the memorable occurrences of its later years. But for 
that cireumstance the annals of the world would have lost the strife in the Tyrol, 
the patriotism of Aspern, the siege of Saragossa, the fields of Spain! Peace 
would have been concluded with France as an ordinary power ; she would have 
retained the Rhine for her boundary, and Paris would have remained the deposi- 
tary of revolutionary plunder ; the Moscow campaign would nothave avenged 
the blood of the innocent, nor the capture of their capital entered like iron into 
fhe soul of the vanquished. The last act of the mighty drama had not arrived ; 
it was the design of Providence that it should terminate in yet deeper tragedy, 
and present a more awful spectacle of the Divine judgments to mankind. Eng- 
land would have saved three hundred millions of her debt, but she would have 
lost Vittoria and, Waterloo; her standards would not have waved in the Pass of 
Roncesvalles, nor her soldiers entered in triumph the gates of Paris; she would 
have shared with Russia, in a very unequal proportion, the lustre of the contest, 
and to barbaric force, not freeborn bravery, future ages would have awarded the 
glory of having struck down the Conqueror of the World.” 

The first result of the treaty which was to lay the world at the feet of Napo- 
leon, should have taught him the uncertainty of human fortune, or the punish- 
ment of imperial crime. It was to strike a blow which deprived him of an es- 
sential portion of his strength, tarnished his reputation in the eyes of the world, 
broke up his plan of overwhelming England by invasion, and finally precipitated 
him into those hazardous hostilities with the Peninsula, which engulfed his throne 
and name. The ink had been scarcely dried on the *‘ Secret Articles" of Tilsit, 
when they were on the table of the British Cabinet. Count D’Autraigues, a French 
emigrant noble attached to the household of Louis X VIII, was the nominal in- 
strument of the discovery. But how a document of sueh incaleulable import- 
ance came into the Count's hands is still the question, unless it came frem the 
hands of Alexander himself. The capture of the Danish fleet was the instant 
and bold enterprise of England. . 

This portion of the history is capitally told. Succinct without obscurity, and 
logical without dryness, Mr. Alison brings the acknowledged facts of the case 
before us, with a force completely unanswerable. Opposition, of course, wrung 
its hands over this check to Napoleon. The whole host of Jacobin pamphleteers 
weekly, msnthly, and quarterly, were loud in their indignation at the attempt to 
anticipate the rapine by adopting the activity of their idol. The Whigs, who 
had now been, fortunately for the country, driven back to their old benches in 
They, 
who had availed themselves of their single year of power to invade Egypt, 
South America, and Turkey, territories from which England had no more to 
fear than from the Antipedes, and who had failed in even those miserable and un- 
justifiable enterprises, could find no language too pathetic for an expedition whose 
intelligence put their folly to shame, whose success was consummate triumph, 
and whose promptitade at once awoke, astonished, and cheered Europe with @ 
new hope of restoration. The treaty of Tilsit was signed on the 9th of July- 
Such was the noble vigour of the Tory Cabinet, that before the clese of that 
month, a fleet of twenty-seven ships of the line, with 20,000 troops on board, 
was in full sail fromthe British shores. By the 16th of August the troops were 
disembarked in Zealand; by the 5th of September Copenhagen had capitulated 5 














and by the beginning of October, the expedition had returned, bringing with it 


She Albion. 





“ True,” said I; “but there isa slight difference between the services of the 


the whole Danish navy, eighteen ships of the line, and fifteen frigates with other | doctor and the dancing-master, as regards the deceased.” 


armed vessels; the most ample and superb trophy that had ever been won by 


naval war. 


We have intentionally restricted our remarks to the earlier portions of this 
volume. They were in their nature the more disheartening to the reader, and 
But if the success has been complete even 
in these, with what ardent and glowing facility may he not be expected to speed 
along the brilliant and animating career that thenceforth lies before the British 
historian. He has hitherto been toiling through tempest and darkness ; but 
Spain and its victories, the morning star of Europe, is now in the horizon, and 
the voyager sees a new aspect of the regenerated world, lighted up by new splen- 
In that sudden outburst of patriotic valour which turned 
the serfs and slaves of France into her boldest antagonists ; in those astonishing 
developements of national feeling which transformed the very dust of Prussia 
into heroism, shot a new life into the slow strength of Austria, and impelled the 
gigantic might of Russia across the breadth of the Continent, to avenge the 
blood that stained the Moskwa, with the blood that stained the snows from the 
Moskwa to the Seine ; and more than all, in the unrivalled valour and resistless 


the more difficult to the historian. 


dours of deliverance. 


determination of England, the protector of all, and conqueror for all, the his 


torian possesses a task, than which the most illustrious vicissitudes of inan 
and empire have never offered one worthier of all the etoquence of genius, the 
enforcement of manly principles, or the ambition of a generous and honourable 


fame. 
EE 


THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. XII. 
[Continued from. the last Albion.] 


With all her inherent excellencies, there is no question but that a woman—a 
pure, virtuous, right-minded woman does feel a stronger and more implacable 


« Well, Uncle,” said Kate, pertinaciously adbering to her favourite [ 

tion, ‘of course I have nothing to do with it. I dare say Mrs. Brandyball will 

write to me to-day, and I shall hear to-morrow ; for perhaps she may have some 

new directions to give about it.” ; 

Another glance of my wife’s eye followed the announcement of this supposi- 

tion, which renewed my trepidation lest she should be unable further to conceal 
her real feelings—for an attempt at hypocrisy with Harriet was really an effort : 

nor was I much displeased at seeing her make preparations for quitting the rcom 
which we had invaded. Thus encouraged, I suggested to the girls that the baby 
required his mother’s care, and that we had better retire. 

Whether I should have suspected what was passing in Kate's extremely 
shallow mind, if I had not been previously made aware of the circumstances 
which had occured with regard to Kittington, I do not presume to guess ; but 
having been so pre-advised, every word, every look, every action of the girl seem. 
ed to me connected with the furtherance of the affair, and an anxiety to understand 
why her tender epistle yet remained unanswered. There wasa restlessness 
about her—a constant going to the windows at the back of the house, which 
were not closed, and looking out upon the lawn and grounds as if hoping to see 
the object of her unquestionable affection, who, by no possible chance, could 
be there ; then taking upa book and flirting over the leaves, stopping perhaps, at 
a point the subject of which might in any degree be assimilated to what she con- 
sidered her own circumstances ; and then came a fit of absence, during which, it 
appeared to me, she was calculating upon the safest and surest means of obtain- 
ing an interview with her graceful preceptor. : 

I was half-inclined, during one of her paroxysms of abstraction, to dissipate 
the vision at once, and tell her all I knew of the matter. My old propensity for 
procrastination, however, triumphed, andI resolved to wait a day or two and see 
what would turn up. 





hatred for vice and levity of character in another woman, than, with a knowledge 
of her constitutional kindness of feeling, one would at first imagine possible. 


My cogitations on this subject were interrupted by the arrival of Wells ; who, 


under naturally excited feelings, came to open his heart to me and even seek 


January 27, 





suppose, know the reason of our coming here yet !—How should he!” added 
the worthy, in his suliloquising tone. 
‘*T guess,” said I, fully impressed with the belief that Cuthbert had begged 
Nubley to attend the remains of the lamented Tom to the grave. 
* Can’t guess,” replied Nubley. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Nubley,” said I; “what can I offer you!—have you 
tana om 


“ Dined !” said the lady ; “lauk! Mr. G., you are so droll! Dined! do you 
suppose my dear N. could have gone on without something to eat before this! 
He! he! he!” 

“It’s a bad business has brouglit me here,” drawled out Nubley. 

“ Yes,” said I, ‘a sad business ; but | am glad you are come.”’ 

«*‘ What, have vou heard ?”’ said the little man with the large head. 

“Of course,” replied I. ‘Here are two young ladies whom you ought to 
know.” 

“ They arn’t two of the Thompsons?” said Nubley. 

“Of the what ?”’ said I. 

“Oh!” said Nubley, “then you don't know. “T'll take a little weak warm 
brandy and water,” continued he; “and, my love,” addressing his wife, ‘* hadn’t 
you better go and see Mrs. Gurney, and take your things off! We are come to 
stay a little with you.” 

“T conclude,” said I, “that my brother Cuthbert has written to you, and that 
you will remain here, at all events, a day or twoafter the funeral.” 
“Funeral!” said Nubley, with the deepest grief depicted on his little counte- 
nance. 

“ Funeral!”? screamed Mrs. Nubley. 
you are, Mr. G.!” q 
“ Are you not aware, then,” said I, “that poor Cuthbert’s favourite son-in-law 
is dead !—These are his sisters.” 

“Lauk !” said Mrs. Nubley. 

“My!” said Mr. Nubley, ‘that ugly baby ?” 

And both the young ladies fell to sobbing incontinently. 


“He! he! he! What a droll man 
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Now, as to Kate Falwasser, I saw, of course, and felt, the impropriety of her 
conduct with regard to Kittington ; but it struck me to be only part and parcel 
of thesystem upon which she was ordinarily permitted to conduct herself, and a 
natural result of the course of education in which, under the able surveillance 
of Mrs. Brandyball, and latterly by the negative attention of Cuthbert, she had 
been trained. But Harriet’s feelings were of aso much stronger character; her | advance; and had even used the gaiety and conviviality which Wells had _press- 
indignation—I believe I may call it disgust—so much more powerful than any- | ed into the service to make his house agreeable to him, as weapons against his 
thing I could bring myseif to feel, that she was unable to endure the presence of | moral and clerical character. After the disappointment of his hopes with regard 
the girl, or if she permitted her to stay in her room for halfan hour, her look | to Miss Maloney’s acceptance of him, his return to Blissfold appeared to have 
rested upon her handsome flushed cheek and her bright sparkling eyes with | been the result of mingled vanity and revenge—he could prove tothe thought- 
an expression which conveyed to me the idea that she positively loathed her. less Millicent how much he was beloved by her whom he had sacrificed for her 
“My dear Gilbert,” said Harriet,‘ it is quite impossible that you should | sake. 
permit this girl to stay here and return to your brother without letting her under- I had long before formed an opinion of all the parties brought before me in 
stand that you are aware of her conduct with regard to Mr. Kittington. You | this discussion, which circumstances did not at alltend to change. Wells had 
owe it to Cuthbert, to Aer, and to yourself, to make her acquainted with the cir- | so often avowed the doctrine of his addiction to early marriages, when I myself 
cumstance : why are you to be a silent party to such an odious transaction !” was an illustration, that I could easily imagine Merman to have only gone half the 
“T do not see why I should meddle in it,” said I. “If Kittington were a| length of pressing a match upon Fanny. Of Fanny { knew enough to know 
different sortof man from what he is, and there were any danger of matters | that her affection for Merman might be considered negative, inasmuch as he was 
coming to a serious conclusion, I should certainly consider it a duty to interfere ; | the only available dangler in the place ; and that moreever, having been, as was 
but as nothing of the kind is to be apprehended, I really do not see why I am to | rumoured, a pretender to Harriet’s hand, there would be something like a rural ‘And by all these exertions I put the train in motion, and found myself left 
excite the ill-feeling of the girl, especially as I have already assured myself that | and domestic triumph in securing him, while with regard to Merman himself— | 31). with my present absent friend, whose peculiarities I have already so parti- 
she would by some means or other contrive to associate Cuthbert in her | hating him cordially, as [ have already admitted—it seemed to me that he treated cularly noted down in the first portion of my papers, as to render any further re- 
cause against me, and I should fall a victim to my attempt at any such expo- the poor girl asa mere child whom he could twist round his finger and whistle off mark wholly unnecessary . 
sure.” or whistle on as he pleased. ‘* What, then,” said N ubley when the Jadies had retired, ‘‘ brother Cuthbert 
It was in vain I argued thus. Harriet talked of the principle of the affair—the I therefore took leave to inquire of my reverend father-in-law what he thought isn’t here?” “ , 
propriety of using my knowledge of what was past, as a caution to the girlas to | of the state of the attachment of the parties to each other, and found by his re- “No,” said I, “he is gone to live for the present at Bath.” rs 
the future. Mrs. Wells had positively forbidden any intercourse between Kitty | plies, as | anticipated, that Fanny, although naturally leaning husband-wise, was, «fhe these young Falwassers stay here ?” 
and Bessy Wells, who had been removed to a distance the morning after the 


“ So it is,” continued I; “and I concluded, when | saw you, that Cuthbert 
had apprised you of the fact, and wished you to attend the ceremony.” 
“ Not a bit of it,” said Nubley, “ Dear me!—I am very sorry—nice boy, I 
suppose—poor little dears! Why, Mrs. Nubley, you knew their mother. Dear 
me !—are these—eh !—la!—how naked their shoulders are !—eh !—what !— 
don’t you, my dear ' 
« Lauk! Mr. Nubley, to be sure I did,” said Mrs. Nubley; ‘are you two 
really the dear little things I remember in Calcutta? Bless me, how you are ¢ 
grown!” ea ¢ 
“They do grow,” said Nubley; and then picking the stubble from his chin, 
muttered, ‘“ umph! what a foolish remark !—eh! I'm very sorry about the boy. 
What did he die of ?” 

“* Small-pox,” said I. 

** Not in the house ?” said Nubley. 

‘“‘ No,” said Kate, “I wish he was, poor dear—for then we might take a last 
look ef him.” 

“‘ Poor dear!’’ said Nubley, ‘‘ where have you put him?” 

“Oh,” said I, “I will explain all the circumstances by-and-by. Perhaps, Mrs. 
Nubley, you would like to see Harriet. Kate, dear, ring, and send for Foxcroft, 
and go with Mrs. Nubley to youraunt’s room—go, Jane, love.” 


advice about Fanny, which, knowing so much of his pro-matrimonial disposition 
as I did, I felt it would be difficult to give. The fact appeared to be that the 
Lieutenant—totally opposed in politics and as he had recently discovered, in 
principle tothe Rector, and disappointed in his expectations as to the fortune 
Fanny was likely to bring him—had gradually retreated in proportion to Well’s 











even in the present stage of the affair, perfectly willing to leave the case in her “No,” said I, “ they are here merely for the funeral of the brother.” ? 
arrival of the unwelcome visitors, under the plea of an old engagement and the father’s hands: in short, that she was ready to marry the Lieutenant, and subse- 6 What then.” said Nubley, “Cuthbert has given up the house to youalto- < 
advantage ofa change of air; and Fanny kept the house, not only out of respect | quently become his dutiful and affectionate wife; or, if it were required of her, gether?” ’ ’ ’ o 
to Tom’s memory, but because the state of her engagement with the odious | equally willing to let him join his regiment, or do anything else which might “] hope ” said I, “he will soon return,” rather embarrassed by the ques- _ 
Lieutenant was growing particularly feverish. eternally divide them. In fact, I believe the whole history, as far as Fanny was | ,;.., . , : . 
Politics, I admit, occupied but a very small share of my attention just now, and | concerned, had its origin in the desire not to be left far behind Harriet in the : 


although always a Tory born and bred, I delighted to hear ef the successes 
almost weekly gained over our enemies by Lord Wellington. I felt so assured 
of the eventual triumph of my country over factiun at home and foes abroad, 
that having no personal share, either civil or military, however humble it might 
have been, in the gigantic struggle going on, the fluctuations of my feelings 
were narrowed into the smallest possible circumference, and confined to the 
constantly vacillating question of whether and when Lieutenant Merman’s 


Nubley, as was his custom, fixed his eyes full upon my face, and, as usual, » 
stubbing his chin, muttered, ‘‘ Not he—never, as long as you live. And these 
girls,” continued he, avowedly addressing me, “are the two little children I re- * ¢ 
member being sent home by poor Falwasser. Good man, Falwasser—not wise » : 
—henpecked—talked to death by his wife—though he was a lawyer—eh! And .§ 
when do they bury the boy?” 

“The day is not fixed,” said I, ‘ nor will be till to-morrow. 
the funeral?” 


matrimonial race. 

The council I gave to the Rector—and it did seem strange that he should, so 
shortly after my marriage to his eldest daughter, come to me for an opinion upon 
the projected union of his second—was to wait for some further communication 
from the Radical recruiter. In fact, Merman had left the case at a stage in 
which it was impossible for my father-in-law farther to proceed, even if he knew 
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recruiting service would really terminate, and his presence with his regiment 





be required. I heard faint rumours of an expectation that such an event was 
again anticipated, but I began to think that the subject was only agitated -when- 
ever any difference had arisen between the lovers. From what I could collect 
it appeared that Fanny’s eyes had been opened to the real character of her 
admirer, and that her filial affection seemed to preponderate in the scale during 
the discussion which was taking place as to the late outbreak of the gallant gen- 
tlemau‘s temper. 

Thus left to ourselves, Harriet was compelled to endure more of the society 
of the young ladies from Bath than would otherwise have been necessary, and, 
while I was spoenent. I confess I sat upon thorns, expecting every moment an 
explosion of Harriet’s indignation, which I so earnestly desired to avoid. 

“ Pappy,” said Kate, ‘‘ wished us very much to see poor dear brother Tom 
before he was buried, but Uncle seems to think it would be dangerous for us.” 

“* So do J,” said Harriet ; “‘ and if anything were to happen——” 

« But then,” said Kate, with an extra degree of animation, “I have been 
vaccinated on purpose, you know, dear. I should like it.” 

“T shouldn't,” said Jane; “I should like to remember my poor dear brother 
as he was when alive ; then we may fancy him absent and away, and yet to 
— to us—but if we see him dead, the recollection of him so will always 

ast.” 

‘“‘T think,” said I, “you are right, Jane.” 

Pe But then I could go without Jane,” said Kate ; Foxcroft could go with me, 
a eS 

“No,” said I, “it would be the height of imprudence.” 

“ T could go alone, if that’s all,”’ said Kate ; ‘I am not the least afraid, and I 
know the way.” 


“It would not, I think, be considered delicate,” said Harriet, “for you to be 
geen in the streets of Blissfold.” 

“What,” said the young lady, “ not if I were going to see my poor brother !” 

“T think you had better not,” said I. 

This evidently checked, but did not stop her, in the course which she was 
pursuing. 

“ Well,” continued she, “ after the funeral, we may go and see Fanny Wells, 
although Bessy is gone !”’ 

“ Certainly,” said Harriet ; “ only ! understood you were to return immediate- 
ly after the funeral was over.” 

“* Why, so Pappy said,” answered Kate; “ but—I “4 

Here she was again foiled in what, with Harriet’s predisposition to suspect, she 
considered the main object of her visit to Ashmead. 

“ Who are to go to the funeral, dear?’’ said Kate, addressing Harriet. 

a Why,” said J, ‘ you tell me that it is Cuthbert’s desire that both of you should 
attend ; it is most unusual, and I should say unexpected, and 4 

“ Well, but, Uncle,” said Jane, quietly, and certainly with much reason, “ if 
we are not to go to see him before he is buried, nor go to the burying itself, we 
might as well have stayed at home.” 

“ Not at all, Jane,” said Kitty, sharply. “It shows our affection and regard to 
Tom even tobe here at thistime. [ suppose you will go, uncle?” 

‘* | propose doing so, certainly,” said I. 

“ And Mr. Sniggs will go,” said Kate. 

“ And Mr. Wells,” said I, “ will perform the service.” 

“Isthere anybody else one could ask ” said Kate, affecting to consider the 
subject. ‘Is there nobody we know—that s 

“* Nobody that you know, Miss Falwasser,” said Harriet, flushing crimsom, 


“‘ except your dancing-master—perhaps you would like him to be one of the 
meurners.”" 


“ What an idea !” said Jane. 

“ Well,” said Kitty, in a tone which left us in doubt whether she felt or did not 
feel the latent meaning of my uncontrollably indignant wife's observation, “ I see 
nothing so absurd in ¢hat. I'm sure he was as fond of Tom as anybody in this 
house ever was.” 

I gave Harriet a family look—a preventive glance—something between the 
entreating and monitory ; she returned a significant toss of her head, and, to my 
infinite delight, said nothing. 

“I am certain,” said Kate, “ that Mr. Kittington took more pains with brother 
Tom,” and here she cried, “than anybody | ever saw take pains with anybody 
—poor dear boy, he had not a tura for dancing ; but still, I do think, if we may 


not go out, at least—I’m sure Pappy would like it—I do think Mr. Kittington 
might follow his dear remains to the grave.” 














not fail todo; for the English soldier had taken what is called French leave ; and 
although his servant remained ut his lodgings in Blissfold, we knew not whither 
he wae gone, and we were none of us likely to apply for information upon that 
most interesting point. 

The advice I gave was meritorious in two ways: I did not commit myself 
with either the lover or the parent ; and, moreover, it was the only advice I could 
give. TIacted, I admit, upon my old principle of seeing what would turn up; 
and as I knew something must turn up by the next arrival of the post, I felt propor- 


tionably interested in the general result, which eleven o’clock would infallibly 
produce ; althuugh I also admit that I certainly was not prepared for the accumu- 


lation of events which were, in point of fact, destined to overwhelm me long 
before that hour. 

Kate, who, I confess, was an object of considerable interest to me—not per- 
haps of the interest which the generality of the world might call “ interesting,” 
but because the having her in my house involved, as I felt, a similar sort of re- 
sponsibility to that which a man incurs who chances to have deposited in his care 
a barrel of gunpowder, which an unlucky match might, at some unexpected mo- 
ment, explode. She was constantly hovering about the hall or the garden in a 
lamentable state of worry. Jane conducted herself differently : she did nothing 
to occupy her mind—poor dear, she had no mind to occupy; and except, aa I 
have before had occasion to remark, looking at prints in books or affecting to do 
some work equivalent to nothing, her occupations consisted chiefly in looking at 
the fire or playing with the spaniel’s ears—so far that was safe; for although in 
after-life the still and silent lady is the one for mischief—at the relative ages of 
Kate and Jane, Kate was the impracticable one. 


I was not so innocent of the world’s ways as not to suspect that Kate's rest- 
lessness was intimately connected with the real object of her affectionate visit to 
Ashmead. She seemed more anxious to communicate with her maid than seem- 
ed essentially necessary ; and Harriet being still up stairs, there was nobody to 
detect the little fidgeting and whisperings in the gallery,and even in the hall 
itself, which were going on, except myself. I however calmed my apprehension of 
anything unfortunate happening, bya recollection of the highly honourable con- 
duct of Kittington; and even went the length of saying to myself, as, indeed, I 
had previously thought—* Well, if she did marry Kittington—bating her extreme 


juvenility—she might do worse; and as for Cuthbert, she would be sure of his 


forgiveness if she took it into her head to marry Ru:magee Bomajee, his brown 
Parsee, with his high-caste yellow streak down his nose. I believe really—and 
I hope 1 do not do her an injustice—but I do really believe that Harriet, when 
she feund me disposed to palliate Kate’s conduct about her Dieu de la danse, felt 
a great inclination to withdraw all her horrors and let her take her course. “ Let 
her marry him,” thought Harriet, ‘and then Cuthbert will see what a delightful 
creature his daughter-in-law is.’ The experiment would have failed ; but Kit- 
tington was not so to be caught. 
Well, Kate wandered, like Goosy Goosy Gander, 
‘* Up stairs, down stairs, to my lady’s chamber ;” 


whence, I believe, my lady would very readily have ordered Foxcroft to expel 


her— 


“Take her by the left leg, and throw her down stairs "— 


but that the restlessness of her love-sick mind rendered the expulsion unneces- 
sary. 
Wells went home—we dined—Sniggs did not appear—and I took his absence 
as a sort of barometrical symptom of his knowledge of the state of my influence 
at Montpelier, and I was obliged to be as agreeable as nature or the circumstances 
of the case permitted me to be to my two young friends. 

Scarcely however had the dessert been put down, and Kitty eaten three mouth- 
fuls of Cuthbert's best preserved ginger, when the sound of carriage-wheels, 
rapidly revolving, followed by the sudden jam crash of a stop at the hall door, made 
us all start. Jingle, whingle, whingle, bang went the bells—bark went the dogs 
—arush of servants across the hall followed, and the usual sequel of clapping 
down casriage-steps and mingled noises burst upon our ears. 

** What's this?” said I. 

“ Pappy,” said Kate. 

“Mrs. Brandyball,” said Jane. 

“The Deuce!” said I. 

Open flew the dinner-room-doors, andthe servant announced “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Nubley.”’ 

‘Gracious me !’ 


’ said I, starting from my seat, and advaneing to welcome my 
most unexpected visitors. ; 


‘« Why, that depends,” said Nubley—*‘ not being asked—can’t say.” 

“Oh,” said I ** 1 am too proud to ask you.’ 

“You!” said Nubley; “ah! that’s all very well—but—however, we'll see— 
Cuthbert hasn’t, you know—and so—but never mind—what I have come here 
about—never thought of a funeral !—Captain Thompson, or whatever his name 
is, who has taken Chittagong Lodge—with all his sisters—I never heard of such 
a number of sisters—and they all have cousins; I am told they are playing old 
Nick with the place—and that the dilapidations are great, and rent not certain, 
eh!—let furnished—can’t distrain your own chairs and tables ;—and so—not 
knowing of all this—we came down to beg a night er two’s house-room— 
never thought of the death—wouldn’t have come if I had heard of it ’—(sotta 
voce). 

That there was room for their accommodation in the house at Ashmead could 
not be denied ; but it did really seem the most vexatious addition to all my other 
calamities, that this odious couple of people, in their separate ways, should be 
quartered upon me just at a moment when I was almost overwhelmed with diffi- 
culties of cven greater importance. 

I smiled a new welcome, which was scarcely ended when Mrs. Nubley and 
the young ladies returned to us, having been, as it was evident to me, ejected 
with very little ceremony, from what, by courtesy, was still called Harriet’s 
** sick-room.” 

‘*Lauk! Mr. Gurney,” screamed Mrs. Nubley, “‘ what a beautiful babby !— 
quite an ’Ercles!—I never did see. He! he! he!—you are such a man! and 
dear Mrs. G., how well she is looking! I have asked all about the family— 
*specially after Fanny, and dear little Lizzy—Bessy, you call her.”’ 

““T do,” said Kate; ‘I’m very fond of Bessy, and so is she of me.” 

“Do you recollect much of your mother, my little dear?” said Nubley. 

‘* Sir!” said Kate, colouring crimson all over her neck and shoulders at being 
addressed in the paternal manne: which Mr. Nubley chose to adopt. 

“You don’t recollect much of your poor mother !” 

‘*No! I should think not!” said Kate, tossing her head aside. 
than ten years since I was in India.” 

‘‘ Dear me,” said Nubley, “is that possible’—eh! Mrs. N., ten years? 
Well, to be sure!—eh! And you have been at school all this time, my little 
love!” 

“ T’ve left school now,” said Kate, looking stilettoes at her examiner. 

‘Only for a time, Kate,”’ said I. 

‘‘ For ever, I hope,” said Kate. ‘The minute Mrs. Brandyball retires, I am 
never to be pestered with school any more. Why should I?” 

“And what is your name, my pretty child!’ continued Nubley, addressing the 
other Falwasser. 

‘¢ Jane, Sir,’’ replied she. 

“ Lauk !”’ said Mrs. Nubly, “you were called after your aunt—I remember 
now. And are you both very clever'—I suppose so. Your mamma was a 
charming woman—great friend of mine—many a pleasant day we have passed 
together. But it’s no use talking of that now. He! he! he!” 

To this sort of conversation—if conversation it might be called—I[ was des- 
tined to listen till tea and coffee were produced ; during the exhibition of which 
(Kate doing the honours) Mrs. Nubley detailed all their apprehensions as to the 
mischief that was going on at Chittagong, and their anxiety to know its extent, 
and the means of obtaining legal redress ;—the by-play of the scene being kept 
up most assiduously by the young ladies of the party, who, whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred, indulged themselves in making the most grotesque faces at each 
other, in the highest degree expressive of disgust and contempt, which the pro- 
ceedings of the newly-arrived guests had excited in their youthful bosoms. See- 
ing all this going on, I felt it imperative on me not to hand over the antiques to 
the good-breeding of the moderns, by leaving the room, which I was most anx- 
ious to do, in order to communicate with Harriet upon the arrangements neces- 
sary in consequence of the arrival of our unexpected guests. 

It required a good deal of mancuvring to manage this matter, and I at last re- 
solved to despatch Mrs. Nubley, or rather, carry her off with me to Harriet’s 
room, to get her out of harm’s way—not so much caring about Nubley, who, in: 
his quaint, odd manner, might make a tolerable fight against the pertness 
of my young connexions; but there I was defeated, for the moment I suggested 
the lady's visit to my wife’s room, both the dear girls volunteered to accompany 
us, and persisted in their intention, in spite of my remonstrances against their 
leaving Mr. Nubley by himself.—[ To be continued. } 
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Here Kitty sobbed more vehemently, and here my dear Harriet seemed quite And sure enough in walked Mrs. Nubley, grinning and smirking, with her CODES OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE. 
ready—if I may use the expression—to boil over with indignation. Kate’s real | hand, as usual, over her mouth—Nubley following, having scarcely finished his [Continued from the last Albion. } 
object, cloaked in the affectation of sorrow, roused all her anger, and I hastened | ‘directions to his servant as to what the post-boy was to be paid for a fourteen- The salute by kissing the hand is most learnedly discussed by Mr. Pitt. The 
to interpose an observation that, however attentive Mr. Kittington might have mile stage refinements of the schoolmen in theology are nothing to our dancing-masters on j 
been professionally to her brother, and however respectable in himself, he was not “TLauk! Mr. Gurney,” screamed the lady, “here you are—who these two | this point of etiquette. ’ . 
included in our circle of friends, whence alone attendants on such occasions were | ladies are I don’t know. How is Mrs. Gurney!” “Q. If I meet a person in the street with whom] am not very intimately ac- 
— y aaa oes i ' “ ’ as worl asc mn be expected,” said | quainted, is it proper to salute the individual by kissing the hand ! 
y, doctors go,” said Kate ; “and they are not friends, only attendants. My dear friend,” said Nubley 


in the most lugubrious tone, “you don’t, I 











“A. The kissing the hand can never be proper except to persons with whom 
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you are intimately acquainted, nor then usually but to a lady. This mode of 
salutation is never allowable to 2 gentleman who is not at once much your el- 
der, and your very particular friend. Generally speaking. tt ts advisable to avoid 
kissing the hand in public, as the salutation may pass unnoticed by the persons for 
whom it was intended, and be appropriated by some coxcomb by no means entitled 
to such favor. The situations to which this mode of salutation seems peculiarly 
adapted are from a window, balcony, or carriage, or when you are at such a dis- 
tance that any other mode would probably pass unobserved.” 

We recommend Mrs. Butler's attitude in the balcony scene in “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” to those who intend to practise this mode of salutation, and young la- 
dies may collect from Mr. Hood’s song that execution even in modern times has 
been done in this manner— 


“ Miss Bell, I hear, has got a dear 
Entirely to her mind, 

By sitting at the window pane 
Without a bit of blind ; 

I go into the balcony, 

Which she has never done, 

But arts that thrive at number-five 
Won't do at number-one.” 


The subject of kissing the hand is by no means exhausted by Mr. Pitt in the 
above passage :— 

««Q. What movement should be made by a lady who meets a person to whom 
great respect is due; as, for instance, a bishop? ; 

«4. If she has only to make hima passing salute, it must be by an elegant 
bend of the body, rather low, and with a serious countenance ; and in order to 
render her respect more obvious, she may, if intimate, kiss her hand at the same 
time.” 

In a subsequent passage he discusses the question whether a lady should cross 
the street :— 

“If it is a lady and a particular friend, you should by all means cross the 
street, and with an animated and cheerful countenance, salute her cordially, by 
taxing the hand. If it isa gentleman, and much advanced in years, it will not 
b> improper to act in the same manner; but it is seldom, if ever, consistent with 
decorum for a young lady to accost in this manner a gentleman whose age does 
not greatly exceed her own, as her doing so would have the appearance of a de- 
sire to cuurt his familiarity.” 

Ladies who wish to be instructed as to the precise carriage to be adopted on 
these occasions may catch a hint from the following : 

«« Q. How should the arms be placed when walking along the street ?”’ 

«A. Let them hang gracefully by the side, but not dangling, and let them move 
with the natural motion of the body, but do not throw them about like a vulgar 
person, who is making his way through a crowd. A lady may place one arm 
across the waist, the hand open ready to receive the other arm if necessary. But 
the propriety of the position depends much upon the dress; if a scarf is across 
the shoulders, let one end of it flow gently over the arm which is raised.” 

Kissing still prevails as an ordinary mode of salutation on the continent, and 
one of our French authorities gives some edifying directions conceruing it :— 

‘‘ The kiss is the most delicate of all the tokens of friendship, or simply of 
politeness and good will; amongst relations, and between the two sexes, it 
should be affectionate, natural, limited to the first manifestation of pleasure at 
meeting ; but when you owe respect to the same relations, who may be your 
uncles, your grandfathers, or your great aunts, then be circumspect in your 
mode of kissing, and remember then that you are no longer on a footing of 
equality. 

‘* Frequently, again, you will find yourself authorised, by a certain concurrence 
of circumstances, to kiss a young person of the female sex; this kiss, far from 
being tinged with gallantry, ought, on the contrary, to be impressed with all 
possible respect. If, in particular, you have to kiss ladies who rouge, you should 
rest satisfied with barely touching the cheek. Never, therefore, imitate those 
students just let loose from their boarding-house, who, clumsy and untaught 
kissers as they are, blush at first like a peach, on approaching a young lady, and 
then, with a loud smack, leave her cheek wet from the effects of their salute.’’ 
—L’Art de Briller, &c. 

We take next the subject of Visits, as to which Signor Gioja, the Italian au- 
thor, is more than ordinarily philosophical. You are first to weigh well the eb- 
ject of your call, and that general object he assumes to be—‘“‘ the exciting a new 
sensation of a pleasing nature in the person you call upon, or the detracting as 
little as possible from his pre-existing sensations of the kind.’ Subservient to 
this general principle, and standing much in the same relation to it as means to 
an end, are the dress, the hour, the duration andthe form. The principal rules 
in the section devoted to the dress are, that a gentleman visiting a lady should 
make himseli as handsome as he can, and eschew boots; and that a lady, on 
entering, should throw up her veil, The morning is deemed an inconvenient 
time for calling, ‘ because the ladies are seldom in order to receive visitors.” 
The author, however, carefully limits this remark to Italy : in London he gravely 
assures his readers, the ladies are obliged to receive in the morning, because 
after dinner the men are generally too drunk to be admissible. Under the sec- 
tion entitled Formalita della Visita, he communicates another equally interesting 
discovery ; and the passage may probably have caught the eye of Mr. Fenni- 
more Cooper before he concluded his letters on England :— 

«« At London the mannerof knocking at the door indicates the quality of the 
person who calls. A raptoo little would be a degradation ; a raptoo many an 
assumption, an i:npertinence. A single rap announces the milkman, the coal 
man, a servant of the house, a beggar: it signifies Vorrei entrare. Two raps 
annotnce a messenger, a bearer of letters, and the like: these raps signify that 
he who knocks comes on business, and are equivalent to saying, Ma d'wopo ch'io 
entri. ‘Three knocks announce the master or mistress of the house, and the 
persons who habitually frequent it. The:e say imperatively, Aprife. Four raps 
announce a person of good ton immediately under the rank of nobility: these 
signify Io voglio entrare. The four raps twice repeated in a firm, dictatorial 
manner announce a milord,a miladi, a minister, or some other person of distinc- 
tion: these are equivalent to saying, Jo vi fo molto onore venendo a riirovarvi. 
A servant who struck a rap less than his master was entitled to would be instant- 
ly dismissed. 

‘This custom (continues the ingenious writer), although censured by many 
writers, appears to me, considered in its generality, altogether innocent.” 

We spare our readers the grounds of this opinion, until it be made clear to us 
that the custom exists; for though milkmen, dustmen, postmen, ef hoc genus 
omne, have knocks peculiaras their cries, and the knights of the shoulder knot 
have carried this peculiar mode of annoyance toa pitch which bids fair to call 
for the interposition of the legislature, we were not aware till now that such 
minute distinctions prevailed, or that a footman’s place depended on his observ- 
ing them. 

Gioja’s chapter on the duration of visits contains little beyond what will readily 
suggest itself to any persona of tact, and we shall merely borrow an anecdote 
(originally related by Helvetius), in the hope of its affording a hint to the re- 
spectable community of bores. One of these having nothing else to do with 
himself, went one day to call on his neighbour, “ aman of letters.” The lat- 
ter received him with all possible politeness, and entertained him as well as he 
could tll he rose to carry his tediousness elsewhere, when the man of letters 
resume! his work, and utterly forgot his visitor. Some days afterwards he 
found himself accused of a wast of politeness in not returning the visit, upon 
which he repaired to his neighbour's, and thus addresses him:—‘I hear that 


} youcomplain of me; yet you know full well that you called, not because you 


wished for my company, but because you were tired of yourown. I, who was 
not at all tired of my own company, received you as wellas I could: the obliga- 
tion Is consequently on your side, and yet you charge me with rudeness. Be 
yourself the judge of my conduct, and decide whether you ought not to have done 
with complaints which prove nothing more than my independence of visits, and your 
dependence on them, the inhuimanity of borisg your neighbour, and the injustice 
of abusing after boring him.” 

The amiable Vicar of Wakefield mentions, as his accustomed plan for getting 
rid of troublesome visitors, the lending of an umbrella or great-coat. 


The same 
Suggestion is conveyed in the Italian lines :— 


‘Vien sempre ad annojarti il tuo vicino, 
Per sempre liberartene vuoi tu ? 
Prestagli uno zecchino, 

Non il vedrai mai piu.” 


But such modes are inapplicable to the opulent, who, for obvious reasons, are 
the worst offenders in this way ; and against these there is positively no protec- 
tion but a peremptory not at home, or the adoption of a practice prevalent, as one 
of our authors informs us, amongst ‘men of letters” in Germany, of notifying 
by a paper pasted on the door the hours at which only they are visible. 

The French works contain little peculiar to the nation on this subject, but a 
few valuable hints on general application may, be culled from them. You are 
Strongly recommended to have your name clearly announced, and it will be pru- 
dent to take care that the servants make no mistake regarding it. The mishap 
that, as we read, befel a certain Mr. Delaflete, in London, may serve to illus- 
trate the consequences of a wantof caution in this respect. ‘rom his indistinct 

} mode of pronouncing his name, the porter understood it to be Delaflote, and so 
5»! claimed it to the groom of the chambers, who somehow or other mistook the 
@itial letter of the name, and the luckless visitor, a quiet, shy, reserved young 
Han, was actually ushered into a crowded drawing-room by the ominous appella- 
on of Mr. Hellafloat. But—adds the legislator—do not be too precise in your 
Sostructions, or you may be placed in the predicament of Lady A. and her daugh- 
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ter, who having been much anaoyed by the gaucheries of a country booby of a 
servant, who would persevere in giving their names as the Right Honourable 
Lady A. and the Honourable Miss A., at length took him seriously to task, and 
desired that in future he would mention them as simple Lady A. and plain Miss 
A. ‘Theirastonishment may be conceived when they found themselves obeyed 
to the letter—and Devonshire House was electrified by the intelligence that 
Simple Lady A. and Plain Miss A. were “coming up.” 

‘Conduct your visitor,” says the French writer, **to the entrance door of 
your suite of rooms; hold the door open and follow him with your eyes till he 
has turned to make you a parting salute.” An illustrative anecdote is given on 
M. Hoffman's authority. When Count Davaux was named plenipotentiary at 
the congress of Munster, things were going on very favourably, when a visit in- 
correctly received threw all into confusion and prolonged the war more than six 
months. M. Contarini, the Venetian ambassador, on the occasion of an official 
visit to Count Davaux, was conducted by the French ambassador no farther than 
the stairease, without the Count’s descending a single step. ‘The haughty Ve- 
netian was so exasperated at this want of respect, that he instantly took post and 
hastened to complain to his government. Venice, though fallen, was still 
p oud, and declared that her ambassador should not return to the congress 
ull the honours due to him were prescribed. France was tired of the war, and 
after much negocia‘ion, during which many men were slain and many villages 
burned, France ordered Count Davaux to satisfy the punctilious vanity of M. 
Contarini. The latter returned in triumph and paid his visit to the Count, who 
conducted him to the porte cochére, remained there till the Venetian was seated 
in his carriage, and saluted him profoundly as the carriage drove off. M. Con- 
tarini then gravely returned the salute, each movement having been made a sub- 
ject of stipulation in the u/timatum of Venice. 

The best part of the American book relating to visits consists, as usual, of 
plagiarisms fromthe French, but there are a few maxims which smack strongly 
of nationality :— 

‘When you call upon a man staying at a hotel, with whom you are not person- 
ally acquainted, the most convenient method of presenting yourself is this. 
Arrest one of the servants, place your card in his hand, desiring him to give it 
to the person whom you wish to see, and to let him know that you are there. 
The servant will return accompanied by the object of your visit, and will point 
out to him the person whose card he has received. 

“Tf, in such case, the individual whom you seek is not in the house, direct 
the servant to take your card to his room and place it upon his table, and wait 
ull you are satisfied that he has complied with your order. If you cannot find a 
servant in the hall, that is to say, if your visit should be made, at one of the 
nine-tenths of the American hotels, write with your pencil at the top of the card 
‘“* For Mr. So-and-So,” or, rather, enclose it in an evelope and direct on the out- 
side, and give it to the bar-keeper. Unless you take some such precaution your 
visit will be fruitless. 

“In leaving a card fora stranger, do not forget to add your address; and do 
not omit it if you leave a card for another in a city where you are a stranger 
This inadvertence was committed in London by an American minister at that 
court; and Lord Erskine reminded him of the omission with more wit than 
courtesy, and more vanity than either. Lord Erskine betrayed as much igno- 
rance of the world in telling Mr. Rush tiat he had not returned his visit because 
he did not know where he was to be found, as Mr. Rush did in omitting to write 
his address upon his card when he left it at Lord Erskine’s.” 

The Duke of Devonshire, though at this moment probably not aware of his 
escape, we have been told on good authority, incurred a much more serious risk 
by sending Mr. Fennimore Cooper an invitation to a ball without previously per- 
forming in person the proper ducal knock at the door of his lodging-house—a 
liberty for which the indignant Novelist was with difficulty prevented from defy- 
ing his Grace to mortal combat. 

“If the stranger (continues the Philadelphia codist) whom you call upon at a 
hotel, should be awoman, you would probably find her sitting with the other 
lodgers in the parlour. If so, you should order a servant to carry your card and 
give it to the person whom you desigaate, and follow it immediately. The person 
whom you seek is thus pointed out to you, and your name made known to her. 
Also, if you are visiting any one whom you do not know, not at lodgings, but living 
en ménage, send in your card and follow it. 

‘* By the way, there are many occasions, and this is one of them, on which it 
is convenient that the name upon a card should be legible at aglance. The 
Gothic should therefore not be used for this purpose, as there are many who can- 
not at all decipher a word so written, and a few who do it instantly. 

“The card of a man should be small, plain, unglazed, and ungilt. A gilded 
and glazed card is agreeable only as belonging toa woman. I should be glad 
to exhibit tothe host of American parvenus their own broad, glittermg cards, 
bearing upon them names recking with plebcianism, gewgawed with some paltry 
tule, the synonyme and passport of insignificance, in contrast with the plain and 
modest cards of some of the highest peers of the British realm. 

The young French nobles of the liberal school have, it seems, gone a step far- 
ther in simplicity, it being common with them to drop the title altogether, and 
put merely their Christian and Sur-name on their cards. 

We quote the following passages for the sake of the anecdote : 

“ Likewise, if you are intending to enter one house, and find that you have 
got by mistake into another, a blunder very easily and very often committed in 
Philadelphia, in consequence of the singular uniformity of the houses, it is bet- 
ter, provided you have fairly entered the parlour before perceiving your error, and 
provided, also, that you are not an utter stranger to the family, it is better, I say, 
to remain for a short time, as if you intended to pay a visit there, and say no- 
thing whatever about the matter, but your visit should not be quite so long, nor 
your manner so confused, as this senience. 

“During the administration of General Washington, Mr. Jefferson was one 
evening invited to a dance at the house of a distinguished military officer in 
Philadelphia. At about eight o’clock he got into his carriage and gave the coach- 
man what he thought was an accurave direction as tothe place where he was to 
bedriven. By mistake, he was set down at the house directly opposite, which 
happened to be the residence of a member of congress, whom he had never 
visited, and who was very warmly opposed to him in politics. 


that ke was quite ‘inthe wrong box.’ The lady of the house chanced to be sit- 
ting there alone, the gentleman being ill. The person of Mr. Jefferson was of 


course known, and under that assurance he presented himself with admirable | 


ease and self-possession, and sat down. He conversed, making himself very 
agreeable, drank tea, and staid till half-past nine o'clock, when he took leave. 
Inquiring from the servant at the door where he should find the house to which 
he had been invited, he made his way thither, and communicated to the ladies the 
error into which, through the stupidity of his coaclinan he had been led, and 
they, the next day, informed their neighbours. ‘This anecdote may be relied op 
on; and if there is no other on record respecting Mr. Jefferson's manners, there 
is enough in it to convince us that he was a high-bred gentleman.” 

There is a story current in the Parisian circles of a distinguished English 
baronet, which may serve, asa pendant to the above. He was leaving one of 
Lafayette’s soirées, much disappointed at the absence of Beranger, to whom he 
wished to be introduced, when the name of Beranger was announced. He in- 
stantly hurried back, and without waiting for a presentation, began a profusion of 
compliments and congratulations to tae new comer on his excellence as a poet, 
and his recent delivery from imprisonment. ‘ Moi poéte, Monsieur! moi en 
prison! qu’est ce que tout cela veut dire?” and ire was sparkling in his eyes, 
when the host approached and presented the indignant Frenchman as M. de 
Berenger, one of the leading members of the Chamber of Deputies. We are 
not aware whether Sir 
hope, for our country’s henour, that he did. 





The author of the “ Hints on Etiquette ” is brief on the subject of Visiting, | 


and is far from perfectly at home in it. For example— 
“If you are thrown amongst fashionable people, you must not pay a visit to 


a lady before two o'clock p.m., nor after four, as, if you call before that time you | 
will interrupt those avocations which more or less occupy every lady in the | 


early part of the day; if daver than four o'clock, you will prevent her driving 
out. 

“In society, verbal invitations are often given to balls or concerts, by persons 
with whom you are only slightly acquainted, and have not previously visited: in 
such a case, it is proper to leave a card beforehand on the lady at whose house 
the soirée is to take place, that she may be made acquainted with your name and 
intention—so that you may be expected ; as you may receive an invitation from 
her husband, of which she was ignorant, and he may not be there to present you 
Should it so occur, a card previously left will prevent either party looking foolish, 
or the stranger appearing ‘de trop.’ ” 

The “ Lady of Quality” adds .— 


** Never leave your hat in the hall when you pay a morning visit, it makes you 


look too much at home; take it with you into the room’’!!! 
We are now arrived at the important subject of Dinners—not the interesting 
and essential particulars included in the carte, which we have discussed in former 


numbers—but the mode of behaving at them on the part as well of the host or 


hostess as the guests— 


** We'll not now dwell upon ragouts or roasts, 
Albeit all human history aitests 

That happiness for man—the hungry sinner, 
Since Eve ate apples, much depends on dinner.” 

For the history of the various observances preceding, attending, or following on 
this meal, we must refer to Mr. Gioja, who mentions two or three customs well 
worth recording. He tells us, for example, that amongst the Sibarites the ladies 
were invited to public feastings a year beforehand, with the view of giving them 


ample time for beautifying ; and that, in China, it is the height of politeness to | 


It was not until | 
the Secretary of State was in the middle of the drawing-room that he discovered | 


extricated himself as well as Mr. Jefferson, but we | 
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to leave your house when you have a dinner party, acustom which some English 
Ampbitryons would do well to adopt. It is only incidentally that this author in- 
dicates the points in which Italy differs from other countries, as in the following 
remarks, which may possibly suggest to the silver-fork school of novelists that 
their circulation has been somewhat impeded by the Alps :—** Our forks are fur- 
nished with four prongs, those of the English with two only, in order that they 
may be cleaned more easily.” 

In Germany, dinner parties are of rare occurrence, except in the capitals and 
amongst the highest class, whose habits and manners are nearly the same all over 
Europe. But dinner parties are now quite common in France, and an infimity of 
rules regarding them are included in the Fiench books on etiquette. We ex- 
tract the following comprehensive paragraphs from a chapter of the Code entitled 
Théorie du Diner cn Ville :— 

“When all the guests assembled in the drawing-room have been presented to 
one another by the master of the house, and dinner is announced, he rises, invites 
the company to follow him into the dining-room, and gives the example by lead- 
ing the way. You ought not to rise till after the amphitryon, and each gentleman 
offers his hand toa lady, to conduct her to the cover on which her name is in- 
scribed. So soon as all are seated, the host helps the soup, a heap of plates be- 
ing placed for that purpose at his left; these he sends round, beginning with his 
left-hand neighbour. The servants take away the empty plates, upon which each 
leaves his spoon. We might here detail a number of trifling usages that one is 
bound to observe : but to know these it is only sufficient to have dined twice in 
good company. Politeness requires that the gentleman placed next a lady should 
save her every soit of trouble, by keeping watch over her glass and plate. Placed 
in the centre of the table, the amphitryon must not lose sight of any of his guests ; 
itis he who carves, or causes to be carved by some expert friend, the more im- 
portant dishes in their order ; from his hand nothing is to be refused, and all cere- 
monies would be an awkward want of tact. 

“ During the first course every one drinks as he likes. When, during the 
second, the amphitryon, in circulating the finer wines, requests you to take a 
glass, it would be uncivil to refuse: but you are not bound to take a second un- 
less you like. So soon as the dessert appears, the rights and duties of the host 
lose much of their importance ; all he has to do is to give such a tone to the con- 
versation as that all may take part init. It is still he, however, who gives the 
signal for leaving the table. All then rise together, and leave the eating-room for 
the drawing-room, where coffee is ready ; this time the master of the house goes 
last. At the moment when the coffee is handing round, the drawing-room pre- 
sents an aspect of joyous disorder. Knots of talkers have got together; the 
physiognomies of all wear an air of satisfaction and self-complacency; each, 
armed with his cup, inhales the boiling Mecha; ere long the circle is formed, the 
conversation becomes general, the card-tables are set. Politeness requires you 
to remain an hour at least after a comfortable dinner. When you have your 
whole evening at your disposal, it is well to devote itto your amphitryon.”’ 

This extract presents many points of contrast well worthy of attention.— 
“When all the guests have been presented to one another.” This is not the 
fashion in London, it being taken for granted that everybody knows every body, 
though nothing can be more contrary to the fact. In a large party itis almost 
impracticable to adopt the French practice, but when the party does not exceed 
ten ur twelve, a system of general introduction might as well be pursued. We 
object decidedly to the plan, extolled by several of these codifiers, of presenting 
the men to the women they are to take down to dinner; this, we should fancy, 
must completely frustrate all that pretty delicate maneuvring which forms a lead- 
ing attraction of a dinner-party. In our opinion Mezentius’s favourite mode of 
punishment was a trifle compared with his tyranny. The truth is, nine women 
out of ten dine at luncheon time, and amongst men the number is far from 
rare— 

“Who think less of good eating than the whisper, 

When seated near them, of some pretty lisper.” 
Upon the same principle, it is not merely ill-bred, but a sign of bad taste tobe 
late. It may sound very fine to be called the late Mr. So-and-So: it is an easy 
mode of attraction to drawl out an inquiry about the soups of the season, as if 
you have never yet had the good fortune to be present at a first course ; but it 
is far from pleasant to find the woman you wish most to sit by monopolised, and 
yourself plunté between the bore and the gap,as we once heard a lady describe 
her position with Sir A. on her left and an unoccupied chair upon her 
right. 

‘‘Each gentleman offers his hand to a lady, to lead her to the cover marked 
with her name.” There is no great harm in marking the ladies’ places—though 
the custom is far from general even in France—but the men should invariably be 
| left free. We have heard a first-rate diner-out declare that his inclination to- 
| wards a dinner party went off from the moment the component parts of it were 
| named. What would be his feeling if he knew that the very place he was to oc- 

cupy had been predestined to him from the first, and that he was to have no more 
free-will about the matter than a Turk? The injunction to gentlemen to take 
care of their fair neighbours is of universal applicability, but we would not re- 
commend too close an attention to their glasses or their plates. <A distingwished 
maximist says, that, whenever you ask a lady tu take wine, you should fill her 
glass to the brim in despite of protestations, and look the other way till she has 
emptied it. Without going the full length of this philosopher's assumption, it 
| stands to reason that, the number of glasses women allow themselves being 
limited, they should be full. 
| ** All the guests rise together, and leave the dining-room for the drawing-room.”’ 
It has long been made a question whether the English mode of separating the 
| sexes, or the French mode of keeping thein together, is the best. Our own 
Opinion is, that there should be a temporary separation, never exceeding a quarter 
| of an hour or twenty minutes at the mest. We are convinced that a break of 
| this kind will be found to add to the agreeability of a party on the whole, forit 
| is the hostess’s fault if she gives the signal so long as the conversation is sus- 
| tained with spirit; and if a pleasant /éte-d-iéie be occasionally interrupted, 
| itmay be resumed. We fear, however, that few companies are so well assort- 
| ed as for the majority not to look forward to the interval in question as a re- 
lef. 

‘* Politeness requires an hour’s stay at least after a comfortable dinner.” This 
must depend upon circumstances. If the dinner be followed by a soirée, itis 
clearly proper to stay: single men are often asked for the express purpose of se- 
curing their presence during the evening. But if the hostess be going out, your 
stay might seriously inconvenience her. It is the bore in one of Scribe’s farces 
who exclaims, “ Ou je dine je reste.” —[ To be concluded in our next.} 


ES 
HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1838. 

The publishers of ‘The Comic’’ generally contrive so to time their offering, 
that it shall arrive at the last moment of the last hour of the most hurrying, wor- 
rying day in the week. Here it is, however, and we must “stop the career of 
laughter with a sigh,” and go to work, that we may give our readers a taste of its 
quality. It opens capitally with the “The Carnaby Correspondence.” We 
must pass over some excellent letters, that we may come to the touching and af- 
fectionate epistles of Master Robert Carnaby. The first is what, at school is 
called “the holyday letter.” 

















| ‘‘ Honoured Parent,—As the sight of his native Teria Furma to the hardy 
| Mariner onthe pathless waste of the vast expanse of Ocean, so are the filial af- 
| fections of a Son and School boy to inform we break up on Friday the 21st In- 
stant; when I hope to find Yourself, comprising all my Relations and Friends, 
enjoying that greatest of Blessings, a state of salubrity. 
‘* When we add to this the pleasing Sensation of scholastic Duties fuliilled 
with Attention, Industry, and Diligence, accompanied by a preponderating Pro- 
| gress in all juvenile Studies, Objects, and Pursuits, a sanguine expectation is in- 
dulged that the parental sentiments of Satisfaction will be spontaneously con- 
ferred on the present half Year, participating however with a due regard to 
| health, comfort, and morals. Indeed it would be precocious to anticipate other- 
| wise by the unrelenting Vigilance and Inculcation evinced by our Guide, Philo- 
sopher, and Friend, Doctor Darby and Assistants, as likewise the more than 
maternal Solicitode betrayed by Mrs. Doctor D. who begs Leave to cordially unite 
with the same in Respectful Compliments. . . 
“Tam happy to say the improvement I have made in the Latin and Greek 
Tongues, including French and Italian, has been very great and such as I trust 
to deserve and obtain his Parent’s, Master's, Fricnd’s and Wellwisher’s warmest 
approbation and Esteem. And this Reflection will be enhanced to reflect, that 
by being impressed upon by pious, virtuous, and loyal Principles, every juvenile 
Member of the Establishment is a firm and uncompromising Supporter and De- 
fender of King, Church, and State 
“J will now conclude by giving my best Love to all Relations and Friends, 
| and accept the Same from 1 * Honoured Parent, 
* Your Dutiful and Affectionate Son, 
*“Ropert Carnasy.” 
Master Robert, however, writes with a patent manifold,—a great improvement 
on the old one, for even the duplicates are original. 


‘Dear Father,—I hope you wont be angry at writing of my own Accord and 
if vou like you may stop the postage out of what you mean to give me next 
| time, bot the other letter was all a flam and didnt speak my real mind. The 


Doctor frumpt it all up out of his own head, and we all copied it out for all our 
What I want to tell you is as the holidays is so nigh, I do wish you 
would make up your mind for me to be took away for good and all. I don't like 
the victuals for one thing and besides I am allmost sure we are not well teached- 
| The table beer always gives me the stomach ake if IJ dont tie a string tight round 
it and I only wish you see some of Mr. Murphy's ruling when he smells so of 
|rum. Another thing is the batter puddings which the fellows call it putty, be- 
cause it sticks pains in our insides, and sometimes we have stinking beef. Tom 


) fathers 
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Spooner hag saved a bit on the sly to show parents, but it’s so strong we are afeaid 
it wont keep over the three weeks to the holidays, and we are treated like 
gally slaves, and hare and hounds is forbid because last time the hare got up 
behind the Chelmsford Coach and went home to his friends in Leadenhall Mar- 
ket. As for sums we know the ciphering Master has got a Tutors Key because 
theres a board at the bottom of his desk comes out with a little coaxing, and more 
than that hes a cruel savage and makes love to Masters daughter, and shes often 
courted in the school room because its where her father dont come so much as 
anywheres else, The new Footman is another complaint. The Doctor don’t 
allow him nothing a year for his wages except his profits out of the boys with 
fruit and pastery, and besides being rotten and stale, hes riz burnt almonds twice 
since Micklemas. * * Jackson saved enough to buy a Donkey and then di- 
vided him inte shares and I had a shilling share but the Doctor were so unjust 
as seize on him altho there was no law agin bringing asses to the school. * * 
Its not my fault then if I am backwards in my Greek and Latin though! have 
gota Prize for Spelling and Grammar but we all have prizes for something to 
please our when we go home. The only treat we have is reddishes out 
of the when they are got old and burning hot and popgunny and them 
wont last long as masters going to keep pigs. I suppese then we shall have 
meéasely pork to match the stinking beef. ‘The fellows says its because the Doc- 
tor swops Stokes’s schooling agin butchers meat and as the edication is so very 
bad old Stokes on his part wont send in any better quality. ‘Thats whats called 
mutual accommodation in the newspapers. Give my love to Mrs. Rumsey with 
thanks for the plum cake only next time more sweetmeat, and say I am almost 
sure | sometimes sleep ina damp bed. J am certain sure Mrs. Rumsey would 
advise you the same as I do, namely for me te be took away, without running 
more risks, if it was only for fear of Mac Kenzie, for hes a regular tyrant and 
hectors over us all. Hes three parts a nigger and you cant punch his head so as 
to do any good, and only last Monday he was horsed for wanting to googe little 
Jones’s eyes out and for nothing at all but just looking at his towel to see if the 
black come off. * * Philip Frank says theres a capital school at Richmond 
where the Master permits fishing and boating and cigars and gunpowder and poney 
chaises for only sixty guineas a year. I often think if my poor dear late Mother 
was alive it is just the genteel sort of School she would like me to finished off 
at. But thats as you prefer, and if you will only promise upon your honour to 
remove mé I wont run away. I forgot to say I have very bad head akes some- 
times besides the stomach akes and last week I was up in the nussery for being 
feverish and spotty, and I had to take antimonious wine but nothing made me 
sick except the gruel. Precious stuff it is and tastes like slate pencil dust and 
salt. I was in great hopes it was scarlet fever or something catching that I might 
be sent home to you.” 

The poor perplexed father, upon receipt of this touching epistle, writes imme- 
diately to consult his brother; he acknowledges, at starting, that he is “truly 
sorry to arrow up his relative feelings,” but “the pore fellars too letters the last 
jist cum to hand, And were sich a blo to fathurly felings I have nevver been my 
hone Man evver sins. It appear he hav wel nibin Starvd. Prays God his pore 
Muther is coald under the Hearth, it wud spile the rest of hir hashes if so be she 
cood read his tail of pewtered meet. If she ada celite hear above it were child- 
rins legs strate And their Bellis well fild partickly groin up Yuths.” He makes 
sure of his brother’s sympathy :—‘‘ You too I no you will blead at Art for the 
mizriz of yure pore Nevy But I hop you will hold up under it tho it be as it war a 
thunderboult on us boath.”’ 

The brother, however, a retired boatswain, is made of sterner stuff, and the 
following is an extract from his reply :— 

“* As for harrowing up my feelings, or ploughing them up either, thank my stars 
it’s a stiffer soil than that comes to. * * Likely it is, that a man who has 
rammed his head, as I have in Africa, into a stuck camel for a secondhand swig 
at his cistern, would come within sixty degrees of the notion of pitying a lub- 
berly schoolboy for having as much as ever he could swill of sour swipes! Then 
for bad food, the stinkingest beef [ ever met with was none to be had, good or 
bad, except the smell of the empty barrel. That’s something like what you call 
being pincht in my fud. * * It’s all very well for pap-boating mothers to ad- 
mire fat babbies while they’re on the lap; but the whole human breed would be 
spoiled, if Mother Nature did not unspoil it again by sending us now and thento 
the School of Adversity, without a knife and fork anda spoon. I came in a for 
a quarter’s learning there myself, in the Desart as aforesaid, and one of the les- 
sons I learnt was from the ostriches; namely, when you can’t get a regular car- 
go of food, you must go in ballast with old shoes, leather caps, or any other odd 
matters youcan pick up. * * That your dear Bob has got a rare sweet tooth 
of his own is as plain as the Pike of ‘Teneriffe, for it sticks out like a Barbary 
wild boar's tusks all through his precious complaints.” 

The learning, however, is another matter :— 

“‘ As for the Latin and Greek, mayhap they’re no loss to take on about. * * 
Still, considering they were paid for as work done, in common honesty my nevy 
ought tohave had them put in his head; or at least something in lieu, such as 
Navigation or the like. His own mother tongue is quite a different matter; and 
thereupon I'll give you my mind, upright and downright, of the two School-iet- 
ters. Tobesure the Doctor likes weight of metal, and fires away with the 
high-soundingest words he can get, whereby his meaning is apt to loom bigger 
than it is, like @ fishing-boat in a fog; and where there’s such a ground swell of 

a seaman is apt to think there’s no great depth of ideas; but bating 
that, there’s nothing to shake a rope’s end at, but quite the reverse, especially as 
to teaching the youngsters to give three cheers for their king and country. Now, 
Dear Bob’s letter-work on the other hand, with its complaints of hard fare, is 
only fit to be sung by a snivelling Swiss beggar boy to his hurdy gurdy ; besides 
many a chafe in the grammar and orthography, and being writ in such a scramb- 
ling up and down fist as a drunken purser might scrawl in a gale of wind. Now 
its my opinion a landsman that hasn't his hands made as hard as horn with haul- 
ing home sheets nor his fingers as stiff and as sticky as pitch can make ’em, has 
it in his power to write as fine penmanship as copperplate except for the want of 
good will. So that the fault may be set down to my nevy’s own account.” 

The father, who cannot comprehend these figures of speech, indignantly re- 
monatrates : “‘ As for pore Bob, he hav no more sweat tuth than all voys is born 
with, and if he do rite with a bad hand, i nevver cud rite any grate shacks miself 
onan emti stammach. But thet’s what you can’t or wont inter into, no moor 
then I can inter into cammil’s insids or hostridges eating their old shues and le- 
ther caps.” 

The boatswain at length determines to visit the doctor, and examine the pupil; 
and here is his report :— 

“ Dear Brother, I made this place, namely Rumford, yesterday morning about 
10 a.m., and immediately bore away to Socrates House, and asked for my nevy,— 
but you shall have it logged down all fair and square. 

«Well, after a haul at the bell, and so forth, 1 was piloted into a room, on the 
ground tier, by the footman, anda pastryfaced son of a land cook he looked 
sure enough. Where, as soon as may be, Mrs. Doctor Darby joins company, a 
tight little body enough, all bobbing up and down with curtseys like the buoy at 
the Nore, and as oily tongued as any rat inthe Greenland Docks. By her own 
account, she rated a step above Mother to six score of boys, big and little, and 
every man jack of them more made of, and set store by, than if they had been 
parts of her own live stock. All which flummery would go down with you, and 
the marines, mayhap, but not with old sailors like me. As for dear Bob, she 
buttered him of both sides, thick and threefold, asthe best, sweetest, darlingest, 
and what net young gentleman of the whole kit, besides finding out a family 
likeness between him and his uncle, which if it’s any feature at all, is all my 
eye. Next she inquired after you, the worthiest parent she ever knew, not ex- 
cepting her own father, whereby | blest my stars you were not within hail; or 
you would have been flabbergasted in no time, with your eyes running like scup- 
pers, and your common senses on tieir beamends. At long and last in comes 
my Nevy himself, as smooth and shining as a new copper; whereby says she, ‘I 
hope you will excuse untidiness, and so forth, because of sending for him just as 
he stood.” That’s how he came no doubt in his Sunday’s breeches; besides 

twigging the wet soap-suds in hisears. ‘Here my sweet love,’ she sings out, 
*here’s your dear kind uncle so good as to come to inquire after your welfare.’ 
So dear Bub heaves ahead, and gets a kiss not from me tho, and a liquorish lozenge 
for what she called his nasty hack. Nothing however but a cholic with parched 
peas, as he owned afterwards. ‘Now, then, Nevy,’ says I, ‘ what cheer—how 
do you like your berth’? when up jumps madam like a scalded cat; and no or 
yes, I must drink the favour of a glass of Sherry. Rank Cape, John, as ever 
was shipped. ‘Then Master Robert, bless him, must have a leetle glass too, but 
provided I approve, and a ration of sweet cake. Whereby says she, ‘Now I 
will leave you to your mutual confidences ’—as looked all fair and above board 
enough, if I had not made out a foot nearthe door. And in the twinkling of a hand- 
spike in sails Dr. Darby himself, with as many scrapes to me as if I waa Port 
Admiral: and as anxious about my old gout,—for I’ve got an easy shoe for a bun- 
nion—as if he’d been intimate with it in my great-grandfather’s time. Well we 
palavered a bit about the French news, and the weather, and the crops, what- 
ever you like let alone book learning ; but that was not my course, so | ran slap 
aboard him at once with an ask tosee the school. As I looked for, he was took 
all aback ; however Madam wasn’t thrown so dead in the wind, but jumped up to 
the bell tackle, and after a bit of a whisper with the servant, we got under weigh 
for the school ; but contrived to land somehow in the kitchen, with a long row 
of quartern loaves drawn up on a dresser to receive us, like a file of marines. 
‘Then Madam begins to spin along yarn abovt plain food, but plenty of it, for 
growing youths—dear Bob's very lathy, John, for all that,—and ther comes the 
Doctor's turn to open with a preachment on animal foods, and what will digest, 
and what won't; though for my own part, I never met with any meat but would 
do it in time, more orless. So by way of clapping a stopper! made bold to re- 
mind that time is short tho’ life is long, and thereby luffing slsp up to my Nevy, 
* Bob,” says J, ‘ what’s the variation of the compass!’ So Master Bob turns it 


about abit, and then says he, ‘ Why, it’s one leg shorter than t’other.” 


AVbion. 





Which 
is about as nigh it, Brother, as you are to Table Bay! Any how it gave the 
Doctor a bad fit of coughing, which his wife caught of him as natural as if it 
had been the hooping sort—at last says she, ‘maybe Master Robert has not pro- 
gressed yet into navigation.’ ‘Maybe not, Ma'am,’ says I,‘ and so we’ll try on 
another tack—Nevy, what's metaphysics '’ ‘Brimstone and Treacle,’ says Bob, 
as ready as gunpowder, and the lady looked as satisfied as Bob did—but the Doc- 
tor had another bad fit, and good reason why, for there’s no more physic in 
metaphysics than a baby might take in its pap. By this time we were going up 
stairs, but lay-to awhile alongside a garden pump on the landing to have a yarn 
about dewsing glims, and fire guards, and going the rounds at night ; and as dear 
Bob hung astarn, I yawed, and let fly at him again with ‘ What’s religion?’ 
‘ The colic on Sundays,’ says he, as smart as you like; tho’ what he meant by 
colic the Old Gentleman knows. However both the Doctor and Madam pulled 
a pleasant face at him, and looked as pleased as if he had found out the longi- 
tude ; but that was too fine weather to last, for thinks I, in course he can carry on 
a little further on that board, so says I, ‘ Bob, what’s the main-top-gallant rule of 
Christianity ?’ ‘ Six weeks at Christmas,’ says he, as bold as brass from getting 
encouraged before. So you see, John, he don’t know his own persuasion. In 
course we were all at wry faces again ; but the Doctor had the gumption to shove 
his out of a window, and sing out an order to nobody in the back yard. As for 
Madam, she shot ahead into the sleeping rooms, where I saw half a hundred of 
white dimity cots, two warming-pans, and nine clothes baskets—Master Ro- 
bert’s berth among the rest. Next we bore away by a long passage to the 
kitchen again, where two rounds of boiled beef had been put to officer the 
quartern loaves, and so through the washery and pot-and-pannery into the gar- 
den ground, where I came in for as long a yarn about the wholesomeness of 
fresh vegetables and salads, as if the whole crew of youngsters had been on the 
books with the scurvy. From the cabbages we got to the flower-beds ; and 
says the Doctor, ‘I don’t circumscribe, or circumvent, ove or t’other; I don’t 
circumvent my pupils to scolastical works, but encourage perusing the book of 
Nature.’—‘ That’s very correct, then, Doctor,’ said I, and my own senti- 
ment exactly. Nevy, what’s Natural Philosophy ?’/—‘ Keeping rabbits,’ says 
Bob ; which sounds likely enough, but it’s not the thing by sixty degrees. I 
can’t say but I felt the cats’-paws coming over my temper; but! kept it under 
till we fetched the paddock, to look at the cows; and that brought up another 
yarn about milk-dieting ; and says Madam, ‘ when summer comes, our Doctor is 
so good as to permit the young gentlemen to make his hay.’—‘ No doubt alive, 
Ma’am,’ says I; ‘saves hands, and good fun to, eh, nevy!'—What’s Agricul- 
ture?’ However this time dear Bob chose to play sulky, and wouldn't answer 
good or bad; whereby the Doctor crowds up, with a fresh question. ‘Now, 
then, Master Robert,’ says he pretty sharp, ‘I will ask you something you do 
know. What is Algebra,—Al—gebra ?’—‘ Please Sir,’ says Bob, ‘ its a wild 
donkey all over stripes.’-—‘ There’s a dear boy !’ cries Madam, the more fool she ; 
but old Darby looked as black as thunder at midnight. ‘I’m afraid,’ says he, let- 
ting go the toplifts, as one may siy, of his eyebrows; ‘I’m afraid there has been 
a little slackness here with the cat; but, by your leave, Sir, and so forth, I will 
investigate a little into it myself. New Master Robert take a pull at your mental 
tackle, for I’m going to overhaul your Mathematics :—How do you describe a 
triangle ?’—‘ Please Sir,’ says Boh, ‘it’s the thing that tingle-tangle to the big 
drum.’ Well, there was the devil to pay again, and no pitch hot! Old Darby 
looked as if he meant either to drop down dead on the spot of apoplexy, or to 
murder dear Bob. * * Thencame my turn, so I asked who was the disco- 
verer of America? and may I never break biscuit again, if he didn’t say ‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle!’ Well, to cut off the end of a long yarn, * * I prepared a 
broadside, with a volley of oaths to it, by way of small arms; but before I could 
well bring it to bear, the Doctor hauls out his watch, and says he, ‘ it’s extremely 
bad luck, but there's a voting this morning for a parish beadle, and I make a point 
not to let my private duties get to windward of my public ones.’ Sv saying, with 
a half-and-half sort of a bow, to me, he cut and run; Madam getting athwart 
hawse so as to cover his getting off. In course it was no use to waste speech 
upon her; but I made bold to d—n the whole covey of under-masters, in the 
lump, as a set of the sharkingest, logger-headed, flute-playing, skulking, lubberly 
sons of grinuing weavers and tailors that ever broke bread. So the finish over 
all is, that I took my nevy away, traps and all.” 

We have no time this week to be critical, and must therefore take what comes 
to hand ; but it is not often that we stumble in this way on anything so good as— 


THE GREEN MAN. 
Tom Simpson was as nice a kind of man 
As ever lived—at least at number Four, 
In Austin Friars, in Mrs. Brown’s first floor, 
At fifty pounds,—or thereabouts,—per ann. 
The Lady reckon’d him her best of lodgers, 
His rent so punctually paid each quarter,— 
He did not smoke like nasty foreign codgers,— 
Or play French horns like Mr. Rogers— 
Or talk his flirting nonsense to her daughter,— 
Not that the girl was light behaved or courtable— 
Still on one failing tenderly to touch, 
The Gentleman did like a drop too much, 
(Tho’ there are many such) 
And took more Port than was exactly portable. 
In fect,—to put the cap upon the nipple, 
And try the charge, —Tom certainly did tipple. 


Once in the company of merry mates, 

In spite of Temperance’s ifs and buts, 

So sure as Eating is set off with plates, 

His drinking always was bound up with cuts ! 
Howbeit, such Bacchanealian revels 

Bring very sad catastrophes about. 


Poor Simpson! what a thing occurred to him! 
*Twas Christmas—he had drunk the night before,— 
Like Baxter, who so ‘ went beyond his last’— 
One bottle more, and then one bottle more, 
Tilloh! the red-wine Ruby-con was pass'd! 
And homeward, by the short small chimes of day, 
With many a circumbendibus to spare, 

For instance, twice round Finsbury Square, 
To use a fitting phrase, he wound his way. 


Then comes the rising, with repentance bitter, 
And all the nerves—(and sparrows)—in a twitter, 
Till settled by the sober Chinese cup : 
The hands, o’er all, are members that make motions, 
A sort of wavering, just like the ocean's, 
Which has its swell, too, when it’s getting up— 
An awkward circumstance enough for elves 
Who shave themselves ; 
And Simpson just was ready to go thro’ it, 
When lo! the first short glimpse within the glass— 
He jump’d—and who alive would fail to do it ’— 
To see, however it had come to pass, 
One section of his face as green as grass! 
In vain each eager wipe, 
With soap—without—wet—hot or cold—or dry, 
Stl, still, and still, to his astonished eye 
One cheek was green, the other cherry ripe! 
Plump in the nearest chair he sat him down, 
Quaking, and quite absorb’d in a deep study,— 
But verdant and not brown,— 
What could have happened to a tint so ruddy! 
Indeed it was a very novel case, 
By way of penalty for being jolly, 
To have that evergreen stuck in his face, 
Just like the windows with their Christmas holly. 
‘ All claret marks,’—thought he—Tom knew his forte— 
* Are red—this colour cannot come from Port !’ 


One thing was plain; with such a face as his, 
*T was quite impossible to ever greet 
Good Mrs. Brown. 
—So he tied up his head, 
As with raging tooth, and took to bed : 
Of course with feelings far from the serene, 
For ali his future prospects seemed to be, 
To match his customary tea, 
Black, mixt with green. 


Meanwhile, good Mrs. Brown 

Wondered at Mr. S. not coming down, 
And sent the maid up stairs to learn the why ; 
To whom poor Simpson, half delirious, 

Returned an answer so mysterious 
That curiosity began to fry ; 
The more, as Betty, who had caught a snatch 
By peeping in upon the patient’s bed, 
Reported a most bloody, tied-up head, 
Got over-night of course—‘ Harm watch, harm catch,’ 
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So, liberty or not,— 
Good lodgers are too scarce to let them off in 
A suicidal coffin— 
The dame ran up as fast as she could trot ; 
Appearance,—‘ fiddle-sticks !’ should not deter 
From going to the bed, 
And looking at the head ; 
La! Mister S——, he need not care for her ! 
A married woman that had had 
Nine boys and gals, and none had turned out bad— 
Her own dear late would come home late at night 
And liquor always got him in a fight. 
She'd been in hospitals—she wouldn't faint 
At gores and gashes fingers wide and deep; _ 
She knew what’s good for bruises and what ain’t— 
Turlington’s Drops She made a pint to keep. 
Cases she’d seen beneath the surgent’s hand— 
Such skull’s japann’d—she meant to say trepann’d! 


Hereat she pluck’d the white cravat aside, 
Andlo! the whole phenomenon was seen— 
‘Preserve us all! He's going to gangrene !’ 


Alas ! through Simpson’s brain 
Shot the remark, like ball, with mortal pain ; 
It tallied truly with his own misgiving, 

And brought a groan, 

To move a heart of stone— 
A sort of farewell to the land of living! 
And as the case was imminent and urgent, 
He did not make a shadow of objection 
To Mrs. B.’s proposal for a * surgent.’ 


Swift flew the summons,—it was life or death ! 
And in as short a time as he could race it, 
Came Doctor Puddicome, as short of breath, 
To try his Latin charms against Hic Jacet, 
He took a seat beside the patient’s bed, 
Saw tongue—felt pulse—examined the bad cheek,— 
Poked, strok’d, pinch’d, kneaded it—hemm’d—shook his head— 
Took a long solemn pause the cause to seek, 
(Thinking, it seem’d, in Greek, ) 
Then ask’d—’twas Christmas—‘ Had he eaten grass, 
Or greens—and if the cook was so improper 
To boil them up with copper, 
Or farthings made of brass ; 
Or if he drank his Hock from dark green glass, 
Or diued at City Festivals, whereat 
There’s turtle, and green fat?’ 
To all of which, with serious tone of woe, 
Poor Simpson answered ‘ No.’ 
The Doctor was at fault ; 
A thing so new quite brought him to a halt. 
Cases of other colours came in crowds. 


Black with Black Jaundice he had seen the skin; 

From Yellow Jaundice yellow, 

From saffron tints to sallow. 

Ev’'n those eruptions he had never seen 
Of which the Caledonian Poet spoke, 

As ‘rashes growing green’— 

‘Phoo! phoo! arash grow green! 
Nothing of course but a broad Scottish joke ! 
Then as to flaming visages, for those 
The Scarlet Fever answer’d or the Rose— 
But verdant ! that was quite a novel stroke! 


So matters stood in-doors—meanwhile without, 
Growing in going like all other rumours, 
The modern miracle was buzzed about. 


‘Green faces!’ so they all began to comment— 
‘ Yes—opposite to Druggists’ lighted shops, 

But that’s a flying colour—never stops— 

A bottle-green, that’s vanish'd in a moment. 

Green! nothing of the sort occurs to mind— 
Nothing at all to match the present piece ; 

Jack in the Green has nothing of the kind— 
Green-grocers are not green, nor yet green geese ! 
The oldest Supercargoes or Old Sailors 

Of such a case had never heard, 

From Emerald Isle to Cape de Verd ; 
‘ Or Greenland !’ cried the whalers. 
All tongues were full of the Green Man, and still 
They could not make him out, with all their skill ; 
No soul could shape the matter, head or tail— 
But Truth steps in where all conjectures fail. 


A long half hour, in needless puzzle, 

Our Galen’s cane had rubbed against his muzzle ; 

He thought, and thought, and thought, and thought, 

and thought— 

And still it came to nought, 

When up rush'd Betty, loudest of Town Criers, 
‘ Lord, Ma’am, the new Police is at the door! 
It’s B, Ma’am, Twenty-four,— 

As brought home Mister S. to Austin Friars, 
And says there’s nothing but a simple case— 
He got that ‘ere green face 

By sleeping in the kennel near the Dyer’s !’ 


— 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN; 
CONTAINING HIS LAST LOVE. 


The Countess of Blessington need not be afraid that I shall interfere with her 
work in the unhappy tale which I am about to begin; my scene will be laid in a 
very different walk of life, and the lady whose charms have wounded my heart 
bear no resemblance whatever to the aristocratic beauties which grace the book 
of the Countess. My arrangement ever goes upon an opposite prineiple to hers ; 
her elderly gentleman proceeds from first to last, gettiug through his fates and 
fortunes in regular rotation, as if they were so many letters of the alphabet, from 
A to Z: I read mine backward, in the manner of Turks, Jews, and other infi- 
dels ; for worse than Turk or Jew have I been treated by the fair sex ! 

When I confess to being an elderly gentleman, I leave my readers to their own 
conjectures as to the precise figure of my age. It is sufficient to say that I 
have arrived at the shady side of fifty,—how much further it is unnecessary to 
add. I have always been what is called & man in easy circumstances. My father 
worked hard in industrious pursuits, and left me his only son, a tolerably snug 
thing. I started in life with some five or six thousand pounds, a good business 
as a tobacconist, a large stock-in-trade, excellent credit and connexion, not a far- 
thing of debt, and no encumbrance inthe world. In fact, I had, one way or 
another, about a thousand a year, with no great quantity of trouble. J liked busi- 
ness, and stuck to it; became respected in my trade and my ward; and have fre- 
quently filled the important office of common-councilman with considerable vigour 
and popularity. As I never went into rash speculations, and put by something 
every year, my means are now about double what they were some thirty-five years 
ago, when Mr. Gayless, sen. departing this life, left the firm of Gayless, Son, 
and Company, to my management. 

It is not to be wondered at, that a man in such circumstances should occa- 
sionally allow himself relaxation from his labours. I entered heartily into all the 
civic festivities ; and, at my snug bachelor’s country-house on Fortress Terrace, 
Kentish Town, did the thing genteelly enough every now and then. Many an 
excursion have I made up and down the river, to Greenwich, Richmond, Black- 
wall, &c.; have spent my summer at Margate, and once went to the Lakes of 
Westmoreland. Some of that party proposed to me to go over to see the Lakes 
of Killarney ; but I had by that time come to years of discretion, and was not such 
a fool as to truest myself among the Irish. I however did go once to Paris, but, 
not understanding the language, I did not take much interest in the conversation 
of the Frenchmen ; and aa for talking to English people, why I can do that at 
home, without distressing my purse or person. 

The younger portion of my fair readers may be anxious to know what is the 





personal appearance of him who takes the liberty of addressing them. I have 
always noticed that young ladies are very curious on this point ; and it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to persuade them how irrational is their anxiety. It is in vain to 
| quote to them the venerable maxims of antiquity, such as, “It is not handsome 
is, but handsome does,”’ or, ‘ When Poverty enters the door, Love flies out at 
the windows,” or, “ All is not gold that glitters,” or many more adages of equal 
| wisdom. It is geaerally of no avail todilate upon the merits of mind and intel- 
| lect to persons whose thoughts run after giossy locks and sparkling eyes, and to 

whose imagination a well-filled iedger is of secondary importance toa well trip- 
| ped quadrille. In my own knowledge, a young lady of our ward refused to ac- 
| cept the hand of a thriving bill-broker in Spital-square,—a highly respectable 
a man, who had made a mint of money by sharp application to his 
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business,—and chose a young barrister of the Inner Temple, whose bill to my 
certain knowledge, was refused discount by the Spital-square broker at twenty- 
five percent. I have been assured by officers in the army that the case has 
sometimes occurred of girls in garrison towns preferring an ensign to a major of 
many years’ service; and I have heard, on authority which | have reason to 
credit, of a West-end lady rejecting an actual governor of a colony, on the 
ground that he was a withered fellow as old and prosy as her grandfather,—as if 
there was anything disgraceful in that,—and shortly afterwards cocking her cap at 
a penniless dog, because he had romantic eyes, and wrote rubbish in albums and 
pocket-books. I really have no patience with such stuff. Middle-aged ladies are 
far less fastidious. . 

‘Why, what is the matter!” cried the beauteous Sarah, opening her cham- 
ber door, and putting forth a candle and a nightcap. a 

“ Sarah, my dear!’ [ exclaimed, ‘call otf the dog, lovely vision!” 

“Get along with you!” said Sarah; ‘and don’t cai] me lovely vision, or Tl 
scream out of my window into the street. It serves you right!” ; ; 

“Serves me right, Sarah!” I exclaimed, in a voice which I am quite certain 
was very touching. ‘ You'll not leave me here, Sarah ; look, look at this dread- 
ful animal !”” P 

“You're a great deal safer there than anywhere else,” said Sarah ; and she 
drew in her head again, and locked the door, leaviag me and the dog gazing at 
each other with looks of mutual hatred. 

How long I continued in this position I feel it impossible to guess ; it appear- 
ed to me rather more than the duration of a whole life. 1 was not even soothed 
by the deep snoring which penetrated from the sleeping apartment of the fair 
cause of all my woes, and indicated that she was in the oblivious land of 
dreams. . 

If I must delineate myself, however, here goes. So far from deteriorating by 
age, I think I have improved, like Madeira. A miniature of me, taken in my 
twenty-first year by an eminent artist who lived in Gutter-lane, and drew un- 
deniable likenesses at an hours’ sitting for Lalf-a-guinea, forms a great contrast 
to one by Chalon, painted much more than twenty years afterward. You really 
would never think them to represent the same man, and yet both are extremely 
alike. I was in my youth a sallow-faced lad, with hollow cheeks, immense staring 
eyes, and long thin sandy hair, plastered to the side of my head. By the course 
of living which I have led in the city, the sallow complexion has been replaced by 
a durable red, the lean cheek is now comfortably plumped out, the eyes pursued 

ound and contracted by subscantial layers of fat, and the long hair having in 
general taken its departure has left the remainder considerably improved by the 
substitution of a floating silver forthe soapy red. ‘Then, my stature, which, like 
that of many celebrated men§ of ancient and modern times, cannot be said to 
be lofty, gave me somewhat an air of insignificance when I was thin-gutted and 
slim; but, when it is taken in conjunction with the rotundity I have attained in 
he progress of time, no one can say that I do not fill a respectable space in the 
public eye. I have also conformed to modern fashions; and when depicted by 
Chalon in a flowing mantle, with *‘ Jour @ Gauche” (whatever that may mean) 
written under it, Iam as grand as an officer of hussars with his martial cloak 
about him, and quite as distinct a thing from the effigy of Mr. M‘Dawbs, of Gut- 
ter-lane, as the eau de Portugal which now perfumes my person, is, from the 
sme)l of the tobacco which filled my garments with the odour of the shop when 
first I commenced my amorous adventures. 

Such was I, and such am I; and I have now said, I think, enough to intro- 
duce me to the public. My story is briefly this:—On the 23d of last Decem- 
ber, just before the snow, I had occasion to goon some mercantile business to 
Edinburgh, and booked myself, at a certain hotel, which must be nameless, for 
the journey—then rendered perilous by the weather. I bade adieu to my friends 
at a genial dinner given, on the 22d, in the coffee-room, where I cheered their 
drooping spirits by perpetual bumpers of port, and all the consolation that my ora- 
tory could supply. I urged that travelling inside, even in Christmas week, in a 
stage-coach, was nothing nearly so dangerous as flying in a balloom ; that we were 
not to think of Napoleon's army perishiag in the @hows-of Russia, but rather of 
the bark that carried the fortunes of Cwsar ; that great occasions required more than 
ordinary exertions ; aud that the last advices concerning the house of Screw, Long- 
cut, and Co. in the High-street, rendered it highly probable that their acceptan- 
ces would not be met unless I was personally in Edinburgh within a week. 
These and other arguments I urged with an eloquence which, to those who were 
swallowing my wine, seemed resistless. Some of my own bagmen, who had 
for years travelled in black rappee or Irish blackguard, shag, candster, or such 
commodities, treated the adventure as a matter of smoke; others, not of such 
veteran experience, regarded my departure as an act of rashness not far short of 
insanity. ‘Todo sucha thing,” said my old neighbour, Joe Grabble, candle- 
stick-maker and deputy, “at your time of life!” 

I had swallowed perhaps too much po d, feeling warmer than usual, I did 
not much relish this observation. ‘ At ime of life, Joe,’’ said 1; “ what of 
that? Jt is not years that make a man younger or older; itis the spirits, Joe, — 
the life, the sprightliness, the air. There is no such thing now, Joe, as an old 
man, an elderly man, to be found anywhere but on the stage. Certainly, if peo- 
ple poke themselves eternally upon a high stool behind a desk in a murky count- 
ing-house in the city, and wear such an odd quiz of a dress as you do, they must 
be acounted old.” 

*“« And yet,” said Joe, I am four years younger than you. Don’t you remem- 
ber how we were together at school at old Muddlehead’s, at the back of Honey- 
lane-market, in the year seventeen hundred and eighty-fou— ?” 

“There is no need,” said I, interrupting him, “of quoting dates. 
considered genteel in good society. 
rect.” 


“‘T’ll prove it from the parish ' said Joe Grabble. 
, 








It is not 
I do not admit your statement to be cor 


“Don’t interrupt, Jue,” saidi)T; “interrupting is not considered gentec! in 
good society. I neither admit dor deny your assertion: but how does that affect 
my argument! I maintain that in every particular I am as young as I was thirty 
years ago.” 

** And quite as ready to go philandering,” said Joe, with a sneer. 

“ Quite,” replied I, “‘or more. Nay, I venture to say that I could at this 
moment make myself as acceptable to that pretty young woman at the bar, as 
nine-tenths of the perfumed dandies of the West-end.” 

“ By your purse, no doubt,” said Joe, “if even that would obtain you common 
civility.” 

I was piqued at this; and, under the impulse of the moment and the wine, I 
performed the rash act of betting a rump and dozen for the presert company, 
against five shillings, that she would acknowledge that I was a man of gaiety 
and gallantry calculated to win a lady’s heart, before I left London, short as 
was the remaining space. Joe caught at the bet,and it was booked in a mo- 
ment. The party broke up about nine o'clock, and I could not help observing 
somethiug like a suppressed horselavgh on their countenances. I confess that, 
when I was left alone, I began to repent of my precipitancy. 

But faint heart never won fair lady ; so, by a series of manceuvring with which 
long practice had rendered me perfect, | fairly, in the course of an hour, entrench- 
ed myself in the bar, and, at about ten o'clock, was to be found diligently discus- 
sing a fragrant remnant of broiled chicken and mushroom, and hobnobbing with 
the queen of the pay department in sundry small glasses of brandy and water, 
extracted from the grand reservoir of the tumbler placed before me. So far all 
was propitious; but, as Old Nick would have it, in less than ten minutes the 
party was joined by a mustachoed fellow, who had come fresh from fighting—or 
pretending to fight --for Donna Isabella, or Don Carlos,—Heaven knows which, 
(i dare say he didn’t,)—and was full of Bilboa, and San Sebastian, and Espar- 


tero, and Alaix pursuing Gomez, and Zumalacarregui, and General Evans, and | 


all that style of talk, for which women have open ears. [am sure that I could 
have bought body and soul—at least all his preperty real and personal—for £50 ; 
but there he sate, crowing me down whenever I ventured to edge in a word, by 
some story of a siege, or a battle, or a march, ninety-nine hundred parts of his 
stories being nothing more nor less than lies. I know I should have been sorry 
to have bulled or beared in Spanish on the strength of them; but the girl (her 
uame is Sarah) swallowed them all with open mouth, scarcely deigning to cast a 
look upon me. With mouth equally open, he swallowed the supper and the 
brandy for whieh I was paying ; shutting mine every time I attempted to say a 
word by asking me had I ever served abroad. I never was so provoked in my 
life; and, when I saw him press her hand, I could have knocked him down, only 
that I have no practice in that line, which is sometimes considered to be doubly 
hazardous. 

I saw little chance of winning my wager, and was in slight degree out of tem- 
per; but all things, smooth or rough, must have an end, and at last it was time 
that we should retire. My Spanish hero desired to be called at four,—I don't 
kuow why,—and Sarah said, with a most fascinating smile, 

“You may depend upon "t sir; for if there was no one else as would call you, 
I'd call you myself.” 

“« Never,” said he, kissing her hand, “ did Boots appear so beautiful !” 

“ Devil iake you!” muttered I, as I moved up stairs with a rolling motion ; for 
the perils of the journey, the annoyance of the supper-table, the anticipation of 


the lost dinner and unwon lady, aided, perhaps, by what I had swallowed, tended | 


somewhat to make my footsteps unsteady. 

My mustachved companion and I were shown into adjacent rooms, and I fell 
sulkily asleep. About four o’clock I was aroused bya knocking, aa I at first 
thought, at my own room, but which I soon found to be at that of my neighbour 
i immediately caught the silver sound of the voice of Sarah summoning its 
tenant. 

“* It's just a-gone the three ke-waters, sir, and you ought to be up.” 

“I am upalready, dear girl,” responded a voice from inside, in tones as soft as 


the potations at my expense of the preceding night would permit; ‘I shal! be 
ready to start in a jiffy.” 





The words were hardly spoken when I heard him emerging, luggage in hand, 
which he seemed to carry with little difficulty. 

“* Good-b’ye, dear,” said he ; “ forgive this trouble.” 

‘It’s none in the least in life, sir,” said she. 

And then—god of jealousy !—he kissed her. é - 

“ For shame, sir!” said Sarah. “You mustn't. I never permit it ; never!” 

And he kissed her again ; on which she, having, I suppose, exhausted her stock 
of indignation in the speech already made, offered no observation. He skipped 
down stairs, and I heard her say, with a sigh, “‘ What a nice man !” 

The amorous thought rose softly over my mind. “ Avaunt!” said J, “ thou 
green-eyed monster; make way for Cupid, little god of love. Is my rump and 
my dozen yet lost? No. As the song says, 


“ When should lovers breathe their vows ? 
When should ladies hear them? 

When the dew is on the boughs, 
When none else is near them.” 


Whether the dew was on the boughs, or not, I could not tell ; but it was certain 
that none else was near us. With the rapidity of thought I jumped out of bed, 
upsetting a jug full of half-frozen water, which splashed all over me, every wretch 
of an icicle penetrating tomy very marrow, but not coo’ing the ardour of my love. 
After knocking my head in the dark against every object in the room, and cutting 
my shins in various places, 1 at last succeeded in finding my dressing-gown 
knee smalls, and slippers, and so clad, presented myself at the top of the staircase 
before the barmaid. She wasleaning over the balustrade, looking down, through 
the deep well, after the departing stranger, whose final exit was announced by the 
slamming of the gate after him by the porter. I could not help thinking of Fanny 
Kemble in the balcony scene of Romeo and Juliet. 

She sighed, and I stood forward. 

“ Oh!” she screamed. ‘ Lor’ have mercy upon us! what's this?” 

“ Be not afraid,” said I, “* Sarah ; I am no ghost.” 

“ Oh,no,” said she, recovering, ‘I didn’t suppose you were ; but I thought you 
were a Guy Fawkes.” 

“No, angelic girl, I am not a Guy Fawkes; another flame is mine!” and I 
caught her hand, endeavouring to apply it to my lips. 

“* Get along, you old —--” I am not quite certain what the angelic Sarah 
called me ; but I think it was a masculine sheep, or a goat. 

‘* Sarah !” said I, *‘ let me press this fair hand to my lips.” 

Sarah saved me the trouble. She gave me—not a lady's “slap,” which we 
all know is rather an encouragement than otherwise,—but a very vigorous, well- 
planted, scientific blow, which loosened my two fore-teeth ; and then skipped up 
stairs, shut herself in her room, and locked the door. 

I followed, stumbled up stairs, and approached in the dark towards the keyhole 
whence shone the beams of her candle. I was about to explain that innocence 
had nothing to fear from me, when a somewhat unintelligible scuffling up the 
stairs was followed by a very intelligible barking. The house-dog, roused by the 
commotion, was abroad,—an animal more borrid even than the schoolmaster,— 
and, before I could convey a word as to the purity of my intentions, he had 
caught me by the calf of the leg so as to make his cursed fangs meet in my fiesh 
and bring the blood down into my slippers. I do not pretend to be Alexander or 
Julius Cesar, and I confess that my firet emotion, when the brute let me loose for 
a moment, and prepared, with another fierce howl, for a fresh invasion of my per- 
sonal comforts, was to fily,—] had not time to reflect in what direction ; but, as my 
enemy came frem below, it was natural that my flight should be upwards Ac- 
cordingly, up stairsI stumbled as I could, and the dog after me, barking and 
snapping every moment, fortunately without inflicting any further wound. I soon 
reached the top of the staircase, and, as further flight was hopeless, | was obliged 
to throw myself astride across the balustrade, which was high enough to prevent 
him from getting at me without giving himself more inconvenience than it seems 
he thought the occasion called for. 

Here was a situation for a respectable citizen, tobacconist, and gallant! The 
darkness was intense ; but I knew By an occasional snappish bark whenever I 
ventured to stir, or to make the slightest noise, that the dog was couching under- 
neath me, ready for a spring. The thermometer must have beer several yards 
beneath the freezing point, and I had nothing to guard me from the cold but a 
night-gown and shirt. I was barelegged and barefooted, having lost my slippers 
intherun. The uneasy seat on which I was perched was as hard as iron, and 
colder than ice. I had received various bruises in the adventures of the last few 
minutes, but I forgot them in the smarting pain of my leg, rendered acute to the 
last degree by exposure to the frost. And then I knew perfectly well, that if I did 
not keep my seat with the dexterity of a Ducrow, I was exposed by falling on 
one side to be mangled by a beast of a dog watching my descent with a malignant 
pleasure, and, on the other, tobe dashed to pieces by tumbling down from the 
top to the bottom of the house. The sufferings of Mazeppa were nothing com- 
pared to mine. He was, at least safe from all danger of falling off his unruly 
steed. They had the humanity to tie him on. 

Here I remained, with my bedroom candle in my hand,—I don’t know how 
long, but it seemed an eternity,—until at length the dog began to retire by degrees 
backwards, like the champien’s horse at the coronation of George the Fourth, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon me all the time. I watched him with intense interest 
as he slowly receded down the stairs. He stopped along time peeping over one 
stair so that nothing of him was visible but his great glaring eyes and then they 
disappeared. I listened. He had gone. 

I gently descended ; cold and wretched as I was, I actually smiled as I gather- 
ed my dressing-gown about me, preparatory to returningto bed. Hark! He 
was coming back again, tearing up the stairs like a wild bull. I caught sight of 
his eyes. With a violent spring I caught at and climed to the top of an old press 
that stood on the landing, just as the villanous animal reared himself against it, 
scratching and tearing to get at me, and gnashing his teethin disapp>intment. 
Such teeth too ! 

I suppose I should have been compelled to await the coming of daylight, and 
the wakening of the household, before my release from my melancholy sitnation, 
if fortune had not so far favoured me as to excite, by way of diversion, a disturb- 
ance below stairs, which called off my guardian fiend. J never heard a more 
cheerful sound than that of his feet trotting down stairs; and, as soon as / 
ascertained that the coast was clear, I descended, and tumbled at once into bed, 
much annoyed both in mind and body. The genial heat of the blankets, however, 
soon produced its natural effect, and I forgot my sorrows in slumber. When | 
woke it was broad daylight,—as broad, | mean, as daylight condescends to be in 
December, —an uneasy sensation surprised me. Had I missed the coach? De- 
voting the waiters to the infernal gods, I put my hand under my pillow for my 
watch ; but no watch was there. Sleep was completely banished from my eyes, 
and I jumped out of bed to make the necessary inquiries ; when, to my additional 
horror and astonishment, I found my cloths also had vanished. I rang the bell 
violently, and summoned the whole posse comitatus of the house, whom I accus- 
| ed, in the loftiest tones, of misdemeanors of all descriptions. In return, I was 
asked who and what I was, and what brought me there; and one of the waiters 
suggested an instant search of the room, as he had shrewd suspicions that I was 
the man with the carpet-bag, who wert about robbing hotels. After a scene of 
much tumult, the appearance of Boots at last cut the knot. I was, it seeins, 
“No. 12, wot was to ha’ gone by the Edenbry coach at six o’clock that morning, 
but wot had changed somehow into No. I1, wot went at four.” 

“ And why,”’ said I, ‘didn’t you knock at No. 12!” 

“So I did,” said Boots; “I knocked fit to wake the dead, and, as there warn't 
no answer, I didn’t like to wake the living; I didn’t knock no more, ‘specially as 
Sarah as 

‘*What of Sarah?” I asked in haste. 

«Specially as Sarah was going by at the time, and told me not to disturb 
you, forshe knowd you had been uneasy in the night, and wanted a rest in the 
morning.” 

‘“‘T waited for no further explanation, but rushed to my room, and dressed my- 
self as fast as could, casting many a rueful glance on my dilapidated counten- 
ance, and many a reflectiun equally rueful on the adventure of the night. 

My place was lost, and the money I paid for it; that was certain: but going to 
Edinburgh was indespensable. I proceeded, therefore, to book myself again ; 
and, on doing so, found Joe Grabble in the coffee-room talking to Sarah. He had 
returned, like Paul Pry, in quest of his umbrella,or something else he had forgott- 
en the night before, and I arrived just in time to hear him ask if I was off. ‘The 
reply was by no means flattering to my vanity. 

“T do not know nothink about him,” said the indignant damsel, “‘ except that, 
whether he’s off or on, he’s a nasty old willin.” 

“Hey-day, Petert’’ exclaimed Joe. ‘So you are not gone? 
Sarah says about you ?” 

“May I explain,” said I, approaching her with a bow, “fair Sarah?” 

**T don't want your conversation at no price,” was the reply. ‘* You're an old 
wretch as I wouldn’t touch with a pair of tongs !” 

“*Hey-day!” cried Joe. ‘ This is not precisely the character you expected. 
The ramp and dozen 5: 

But the subject is too painful to be pursued. 
| not yetat anend. I started that evening by the mail. 

miles from town when the snow-storm began. 








What is this 








We had not got twenty 
I was one of its victims. The 





| may be read most pathetically related in the newspapers of the period, in reaching 
| our destination. When there, I lost little time in repairing to our agent—a W.S, 
| of the name of M‘Cracken,—who has a handsome flat in Nicholson-street, not 
| far from the College. 
| dolorous in his tone, nevertheless. 


| Sit ye down, Master Gayless; sit ye down, and tak’a glass o’ wine; it wull | 


My misfortunes were, however, | 


mail stuck somewhere in Yorkshire, where we were snowed up and half starved | 
for four days, and succeeded only after a thousand perils, the details of which 


He welcomed me cordially ; but there was something | 
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I hae been looking for ye for some - 


do ye guid after yer long and cauld journey. 
days.” 

‘What about the houseof Screw and Longeut!” I inquired, with much 
anxiety. 

“| am vera sorry tu say, naething guid.” 

“ Failed ?” 

“Why, jest that ; they cam’ down three days ago. They struggled an’ strug- 
gled, but it wad no do.” 

‘* What is the state of their affairs !”’ 

“Oh! bad—bad—saxpence inthe pund forby. But, why were you no here 
by the cotcho’ whilk ye advised me. That cotch cam’ in safe encuch; andit 
puzzled me quite to see yer name bookit in the waybill, an’ ye no come. I did no 
ken what todo. I suppose some accident detained you?” 
“Tt was indeed an accident,” replied I faintly, laying down my untasted 
glass. 

‘*T hope it’s of nae consequence elsewhere,” said M‘Cracken, “ because it is 
unco unlucky here; for if ye had been in E’nbro’ on the Saturday, J think—indeed 
Iam sure—that we wad ha’ squeezed ten or twelve shillings in the pund out o’ 
them,—for they were in hopes 0’ remittances to keep up ; but, when the Monday 
cam’, they saw the game was gane, and they are now clanedished. So you see, 
Mr. Gayless, ye're after the fair.” 

“ After the fair, indeed,” said1I; for men can puneven in misery. 

What my man of business told me, proved to betrue. The dividend will not 
be sixpence in the pound, and it is more than six hundred and fifty pounds odd out 
of my pocket. I had the expense (including that of a lost place) of a journey to 
Edinburgh and back for nothing. I was snowed up on the road, and frozen up on 
the top of astaircase. | lost a pair of teeth, and paid the dentist for another. 
I was bumped and bruised, bullied by a barmaid, and hunted bya dog. I paid my 
ramp and dozen amid the never-ending jokes ef those who were eating and drinking 
them ; and I cannot look forward to the next dog-days without having before my 
eyes the horrors of hydrophobia. 

Such was my last love ! 











Sunnary. 


Another Elliott. —Mr Elliott, the first cousin of the Earl of Minto, one of the 
Commissioners who has lately returned from Canada, has just received an ap- 
pointment in the Colonial Office, under the title of Agent-General for Emigra- 
tion.— Weekly Paper. 

St. Petersburgh.—That noble pianoforte player, L. V. Meyer, of Vienna, has 
recently been playing at St. Petersburgh, and it would appear with some effect ; 
for the Emperor of Russia presented bim with a couple of brilliant rings, esti- 
mated to be worth eleven thousand silver rubles! 

Madame Dutor, who aided Madame de Lavalette in effecting the escape of her 
husband from the Conciergerie in 1815, died within these few days past in the 
department of the Sarthe. She had attained her ninety-eighth year, and, conse- 
quently, was nearly eighty wherr she lent her assistance to the heroic enter- 
prise. 

Professional_—Lord Tenterden, at a circuit dinner, asked a magistrate if he 
would take venison—“ Thank you, my Lord, I’m going to take some chicken.” 
His Lordship sharply retorted, ‘‘ That, Sir, is no answer to my question; I ask 
you again, if you will take venison? and I will trouble you to say yes or no with- 
out further prevarication.” 

Presents.—lf presents be not the soul of friendship, they are the most origi- 
nal part of the body of that intercourse. There is too much narrowness of 
thinking in this point. The punctilio of acceptance, methinks, is too confined 
and straightlaced. I could be content to receive money, or clothes, or a joint of 
meat from a friend. Why should he not send me a dinner 2s well as a dessert ¢ 
I would taste him in the beasts of the field, and through all creation. There- 
fore did the basket of fruit of the juvenile Talfourd not displease me.—Lamb’s 
Letters. 

Elopement Extraordinary.—On Wednesday morning, at an early hour, a post- 
chaise, with four bay horses, was seen by some men going to work, on the road 
to Eltham, Kent. They (the men) had proceeded but a very short distance be- 
fore they met a young lady, beautiful in person, and elegantly attired, who in- 
quired anxiously if they had passed a post chaise, and on being answered in the 
affirmative, she pulled out her purse and gave them a sovereign. In afew se- 
couds she was met by a well-dressed man, and both having entered the chaise, 
the postboys went off at railway speed. The young lady is the only daughter of 
a rich widow, living not a hundred miles from the Regent’s park (she was on a 
visit at a gentleman’s house in the neighbourhood of Eltham); and the lucky 
husband (that is to be) is the butler to the gentleman above alluded to. The 
young lady, who was of age in September, is in possession of £5,000 a year, left 
her by her grandfather. The surprise of the gentleman and his family, on find- 
ing his visitor and butler both gone, may be easily imagined. Several young gen- 
tlemen of considerable property have been for some time past paying their ad- 
dresses to her.— London paper. 

The fashionable world have received a deep and sudden shock by the unex- 
pected death of the amiable and beautiful Lady Stormont. There is no‘, perhaps, 
in the whole range of the peerage a family more closely linked in affection than 
that of the Earl of Mansfield; their constant occupation seems to be the doing 
good and giving pleasure to others, while in themselves they are united by the 
tenderest ties of love andsympathy. It is sad to think that this enviable state of 
domestic happiness should be in amoment clouded with despair and grief, al- 
though the innate excellence of those who are left to mourn will teach them to 
bear their affliction with that pious resignation which is charaeteristic of a de- 
vout submission to the will of heaven. The young and amiable lady whose 
death it is our painful duty to record to-day, was the third daughter of Cuthbert 
Ellison, Esq., and was married to Lord Stormont in the year 1829, to whom she 
leavesa daughter, born 1830, and a son, born 1835. The suddenness of the 
catastrophe (lord Stormont being in London, and his lady at Scone) adds great- 
ly to the effect of the calamity. 

Lord Clancarty is also dead ; but however much Lord Clancarty may be and 
must be regretted by his friends and acquaintance, still he had reached the age of 
seventy, and closed a well-spent and honourable life in the arms of relations. 
His lordship was born May 19, 1767, atid besides being one of the representative 
peers of Ireland, was Earl of Clancarty, Viscount Dunlo, of Dunlo and Ballina- 
sloe, and Kilconnel, of Garbally, and Viscount Clanearty and Baron Trench, of 
Garbally, in the peerage of the United Kingdom, a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Bath, Custos Rotulorum of the County of Galway, Vice Admiral of the coast 
of Connaught, Colonel of the Galway Militia, and a Privy Councillor of both 
kingdoms. His lordship succeeded his late father, William Power Keating 
| Trench, on the 27th April, 1805, who married Oct. 30, 1762, Anne, sister of 
Luke, first Viscount Mountjoy. 

The late Earl was in 1813 appointed ambassador to the Hague, and was by 
| the King of the Netherlands, created Marquess of Heuesden in the year 1818. 


LINES. 
| Occasioned by the death of the Count Borowlaski, a Polish dwarf, whose height 
| was under thirty-six inches, and who died at Durham, on the 6th of Septem- 
ber last, aged ninety-crg ht. 

A spirit brave, yet gentle, has dwelt as it appears, 
Within three feet of fiesh for near one hundred years ; 
Which causes wonder, like his constitution, strong, 
That one so short alive should be alive so long ! 





J. S. 


The Duke of Cambridge is the youngest, and was the favourite son of George 
| TII., who, when Prince Adolphus, used to say of him, that “ Dol was the only 
one of his sons who had never given him a moment's uneasivess.” This early 
trait of filial excellence has, it may be truly said accompanied the Duke through 
all the relations of life. 

A Reverend gentleman was one day on board a steam-boat, in which there 
happened, also, to be another Rev. Divine, who at that time was head master of 
one of our largest public schools. As they approached the sea, the illustrious 
schoolmaster began to feel very qualmish, and at last became exceedingly il. In 
one of the intervals between the paroxysms of his malady, our friend stepped up 
to him and said, “* Why, , Llittle expected this of you: I thought that you 
brought up nothing but young gentlemen.” 

A Coachman’s Soliloguy.— Here water bring me another glass of brandy and 
water, cold without, for I'm weary of this wretched world.” 

A Tourist’s Opinion of Highland Rills.—The rills of water are abundant and 
most refreshing, particularly when qualified by a little whisky.—Ezcursions 
through the Highlands by the Rev. C. L. Smith 

Lord Cassillis’s brother, the Hon. David Kennedy, has entered the service of 
the East India Company, as a cornet in the cavalry ; and Mr. George Lennox, 
son of Lord George Lennox, has been appointed to an ensigncy of infantry in the 
same service 

Punctuality.—The most unpunctual persons ever known were two brothers, 
| of whom the late Lord Dudley said—*If you asked Robert for Wednesday, at 
seven, you would have Charles on Thursday, at eight.” 











The following anecdote was related by a lady who kepta couple of Sanglains 
(monkeys so cal'ed) and who could never tell the story unmoved. One of them 
unfortunately died. The other seemed to be unwilling to believe the change 
that had taken place, and continued to caress the body until n became absolutely 
necessary to remove it. Everything was done to console the survivor, that its 
| fond and distressed mistress could think of; but, as soon as its mate was 
taken away,the poor widowed Sanglain pressed its little hands to its eyes, refmasdi 








30 Zhe Albion. 


to be comforted, and remained pining in that attitude till death relieved it from 
its suffermgs —New Monthly Mag. 
University College, London.—We perceive that Mr. James J. Sylvester has 


little—that it was not sufficient to accomplish its purpose ; but, on the other 
hand, it was possible, in the present state of parties, that there might be a con- 
flict of rivalry between them—that they might wish to outbid each other in the 
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been chosen Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in the University 
College in London, Lord Brougham in the chair, the Duke of Somerset and 
seventeen members of the Council present, and from six candidates he was 
unanimously selected, at 23 years of age. This is a very distinguished honor. It 
will be recollected that a few years ago Messrs. Yates & McIntyre offered $500 
for the solution of a problem in relation to the mathematical intricacies of the 
Combination Lottery System, which Mr. Sylvester obtained, although under 
twenty yearsat thetime. He was the second wrangler at Cambridge, and we 
take more interest in the present honorable distinction from the fact that Mr. 
Sylvester could notobtain his degree at Cambridge in consequence of his being 
of the Jewish persuasion. Great powers of mind and attainments cannot fail to 
break down all the barriers of superstition. —N. Y. Star. 


Kuiperial Parliament, 


ADDITIONAL PROVISION FOR THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
House of Lords, Dec. 12. 

Viscount MELBOURNE moved the order of the day for taking into conside- 
ration her Majesty's gracious message. 

“V.R.,—Her Majesty taking into consideration the provision made by law for 
the support of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, her Majesty's beloved 
mother, recommends this subject to the care and attention of their lordships, 
and relies with full confidence on tbe zeal and loyalty of the House of Lords 
to adopt such measures for the future provision of her Royal Highness as her 
rank and station, and her increased proximity to the throne, may scem to re- 
quire.” 

‘The message having been read by the clerk, 

Viscount MELBOURNE said, he had the honour yesterday to bring down 
from her Majesty the Queen the gracious address which had just been rea!, and 
he now rose to move that their lordships should take that message into considera- 
tion, in order that they should return an address, declaring their readiness to con- 
cur in its recommendations, by agreeing to such measures as might be deemed 
fitting and necessary for carrying its object into effect. With respect to the ge 
neral object of the message, he was sanguine enough to suppose that there would 
be but little, if any, difficulty in their Lordships agreeing to it. He was san- 
guine enough to hope that the loyalty and affection which their Lordships felt 
towards her Majesty—that the sense of gratitude which they must feel for her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent on account of the zeal, fidelity, and suc- 
cess with which she had discharged the great and important duties that had been 
confided to her in the cultivation of her Royal davghter’s mind—he was sanguine 
enough to hope that all these motives combined would induce their Lordships on 
the present occasion to mark ti.cir feelings of approbation by agreeing to such an 
increase of the income of her Loyal Highness the Duchess of Kent as was call- 
ed for by the difference of the situation in which she was now placed, and as 
would enable her to support her rank and dignity in a fitting and becoming man- 
ner. With respect to the manner in which this object was to be carried into ef- 
fect, that would be discussed more properly in another place, and it would there- 
fore be unfit for him to enter into any details. He trusted, however, that all the 
motives, that all the feelings to which he had alluded, that every consideration 
which could be brought forward, would i: duce their Lordships to concur at once 
in a general address, expressive of their readiness to concur in such measures as 
appeared to be necessary for carrying into effect the object of her Majesty's mes- 
sage. The Nobie Viscount concluded by moving—* That an humble address 
be presented to her Majesty for her gracious message—to assure her Majesty 
that their Lordships were always most anxious and desirous to avail themselves 
of every opportunity to evince their dutiful attachment and loyalty to her Majes- 

ty’s Royal person and family, and to express their Lordships’ readiness to concur 
im all such measures as might be necessary to give effect to her Majesty's most 
gracious message.” 

The address having been read by the LORD CHANCELLOR, and the mo- 
tion put fr in the woolsack, 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH said, that in his opinion the Noble Viscount was 
incorrect in supposing that it was usual to answer a message like the present 
without the House being put in possession of the measures which were to be 
founded on it. In the case of the message which had been sent down to that 
Houre in 1818, relative to the Reyal Dukes, Lord Liverpool had stated that he 
thought it improper to move an address in auswer until their Lordships were in 
possession of the measures to be brought in; and on that account the Noble 
Ear! postponed the consideration of the Prince Regent’s message. 

Viscount MELBOURNE —In the case of the message relative to her pre- 
sent Majesty, when Princess Victoria, which he believed was on the 3d of 
August, 1831, the course adepted was similar to that which he now proposed. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH understood the rule to be, that the message having 
come down on one day, it was to be taken into consideration the next; but the 
question for their Lordships to consider was whether it was not also usual to 
state first what were the measures to be brought in. 

Viscount MELBOURNE said, he believed not. He might be mistaken; but 
if they referred to the journals of the House, their Lordships would find that 
the course proposed was the regular one. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH said, they could not look to the journals for the 
opinions or statements of any of their Lordships; but if the Noble Viscount 
would take the trouble to look at the book which he held in his hand, he would 
perceive that Lord Liverpool considered it improper to take such a course. On 
that occasion Lord Liverpool said, in answer to an observation made by a Noble 
Marquess (Lansdewne), “ that when the object vf an address was merely to re- 
turn thanks for a co:mmunication made to the House, the usual practice was, not 
to postpone it fora day, but to vote it immediately; but, when ulterior neasures 
were to be proposed, it was due to the House that they s! ould not be taken by 
surprise. He, therefore, thought it improper to propose to move an address 
until their Lordships were in possession of the measure which was to be recom- 
mended.” 

Viscount MELBOURNE repeated, that the course pursued in 1831 was pre- 
cisely that which was now proposed 

The Duke of WELLINGTON thought that there could be no difference of 
Opinion on the subject of the address. His Noble Friend near him bad merely 
referred to wha. had occurred on a former occasion by way of precedent, and 
to ascertain what was the usual practice. 
n@ intention in the mind of any Noble Lord to throw any obstacle in the way of 
the address. When their Lordships considered the conduct of her Royal High- 
ness from the moment she arrived in this country—when they considered the im- 
portant advantage which the country had derived from that care—and, finally, 
when they recollected the number of years during which her Royal Highness was 
left without any provision whatsoever to meet the expense connected with the 

education of her daugh'er—he was convinced that there was no Noble Lerd in 

that House who could for a moment doubt the expediency of at once voting the 
address in answer to her Majesty's gracious message. [ Hear, hear. ] 

Viscount MELBOURNE said, that their Lordsbips were not called on by the 
motion to vote for any specific grant, nor to pledge themselves to give their assent 
to any measure which the House of Commons might send up to them. ‘They 
had before them what was done on the 34 of August, 1831. At that time Lord 











Grey stated, in the strongest terms, that the amount of the grant which might | 


be made in accordance with the message then sent down must be settled by the 
other House, and when it came up to their Lordships, it would be for them to 
say whether the allowance would or would not be sufficient, and that was all 
their Lordships could say as to the course proposed by Lord Grey, and he (Lord 
Melbourne) drlieved that it was the ordinary and general course pursued on simi- 
lar occasions. 
address, to express its loyalty to the throne and its affection to the Royal house 
of which her Majesty was the head, together with its readiness to give due con- 
sideration to such measures as should come from the other House in compliance 
with the message. 

Lord LYNDHURST did not consider the address as pledging the House to 
any specific grant. 

Lord BROUGHAM wished to call the attention of their lordships more parti- 
cularly to the address, in order that they might see whether they were about to 
do anything or nothing except to acknowledge the gracions message from her Ma- 
jesty. What, then, did the address say! It assured her Majesty, that their 
lordships would take every opportunity of showing their dutiful attachment to 
her Majesty's royal person and family, and that they would heartily concur in 
giving effect to the object of her gracions Majesty’s message, that object being 
to make a further provision for supporting the dignity of the Duchess of Kent, 
such increased provision being rendered necessary in consequence of her Royal 
Highness being placed in the situation of Queen mother. That was the meaning 
of the address. Now, if the address went merely to express their lordships 
dntifai attachment to her Majesty’s royal person and family, to return her thanks 
for her gracious message, and to declare their desire to contribute in every way 
to the dignity of the crown which her Majesty wore, and to the comfort of the 
family to which she belonged, and of which she was the head, no person for a 
moment could object tv such an address, because it pledged the house to nothing 
specific. On the other hand, if the address, taken in connexion with the mes- 
sage, were to be considered as pledging the house to concur in whatever measure 
might be sent up toit from the other house for an increased provision for the 
Duchess of Kent, it was his (Lord Brougham’s) opinion that their lordships 
should pause until they knew the effect of their acquiescence, and what the other 
house was ixclined th grant. Some might say that the proposed grant was tou 


disposal of the income of the public, to show their loyalty, and in that case a pro- 
position might come up, which probably one or two, and he would not say more 
than one or two, of their lordships, might think excessive. 
address, if carried, pledged the house to what was sent up from the other house. 


He was quite certain that there was | 


The House, therefore, was only called upon to acknowledge the | 


(A laugh.) The 
Now, in his opinion, it was necessary that that should be modified. He spoke 
with great diffidence on the subject. He had not the remotest idea of objecting 
to what had been so well expressed by the noble Dake. He felt with their lord 
ships, and with a large proportion of the nation, if not with the whole nation, the 
merits, the high merits of the illustrious personage of whom the Noble Duke had 
spoken. Ever since she arrived in this country, but, above all, since she was 
deprived of the comfort and assistance of her Royal husband, she had been placed 
in a peculiar situation, in a situation also of the utmost importance. During 
that period her conduct had been above all censure—it had been out of the 
reach of censure—and beyond all panegyric. Nevertheless, as they were not as- 
sembled to pass compliments on any personage, however exalted—they ought 
(if they did not meet as a mere matter of formality) before they pledged them- 
selves to an increase of income, as necessary, to be satistied as to the particulars 
of the case. He conceived, that they ought, in the first instance to know what 
was the present amount of the Duchess of Kent’s income. He believed that he 
might venture to ask their Lordships whether they were eware of the amount of 
that income, without any chance of receiving a satisfactory answer. [Hear.] 
Looking at the acts of Parliament connected with this subject, particularly that 
of 1831, it was difficult to say whether that income was £16,000 a-year, or 
£22,000 a-year. He knew, that in at once acceding to the address now before 
them, their lordships would feel that they were discharging a most pleasing duty. 
It was, therefore, exceedingly painful to him tobe forced, by the absence of in- 
formation, into the ; resent line of observation which was likely to be misrepre- 
sented, as misrepresented, it assuredly would be. He was well aware of the 
universal and ardent desire which prevailed to make the grant as liberal as possi- 
ble, and therefore, he repeated, he felt great pain in making these observations. 
But still no consideration should prevent him from performing an imperative duty. 
Well then, he found that the letter of the act of 1831 limited the grant to her 
Royal Highness to £16,000 a-year. A sum of £4,000 was then added to the 
income of £12,000 which she previously enjoyed for her own life, and £6,000 
during the life of herself and her illustrious daughter, in consideration of the ex- 
pense arising out of her daughter's education. The words of the act confined 
the last-mentioned grant to the period “during which the Princess Victoria 
should continue to occasion additional expense.” So long it was eracted should 
this grant of £6,000 be continued. Such was the letter of the act, whatever 
might be said of its spirit. The additional expense had now however ceased, 
and they ought, he conceived, to take into consideration that sum of £6,000 a 
year as if it were now to be added to the original income. He was very far from 
saying that this would be a sufficient provision. It might be completely insuffi- 
cient. For aught he knew, an increase very much beyond that income might be 
necessary. But, nevertheless, he should wish to know why they should at once 
pledge themselves to the affirmative of the present proposition. They ought to 
consider whether, if they agreed tothe address now before them, they could 
hereafter draw back if they were se disposed, in consequence of what might be 
proposed elsewhere, and say that the £6,000 a year to which he had already ad- 
verted was, though not exactly in form, an actual addition, for all that, to her 
Royal Highness’s ineome as originally fixed. He (Lord Brougham) should not 
be surprised if the civil list were voted quite independently of the revenues of 
the Duchess of Cornwall and Lancaster. If so, surely it was right that Parlia- 
ment should first know something about the amount and nature of these revenues. 
He thought, although this House was by the constitution of the country restrict- 
ed to the mere ‘‘ yea’ on “nay” or money bills, that they should, at all events, 
inquire into the framework of the proposed arrange‘nent, so that the House 
might not pledge itself to any declaration upon the subject before being fully ac- 
quainted with it. If a grant had been asked for any of the Princes of the blood 
—for instance, during the reign of George ILI., before the civil list had been ar- 
ranged—it would have been said, ** How can we Legislate in the dark upon this 
matter before we know what provision may be made in the civil list, and which 
may supersede the necessity of any Parliamentary grant!” ([Hear.} Why, 
then, should they be called on to act differently in this instance, when they were 
about to make an additional provisi.n for the Queen-mother ! 

Viscount MELBOURNE.—No, not the Queen-mother—the mother of the 
Queen. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, he admitted that his Noble Friend wasright. The 
proposition was substantially to add £14,000 a-year to tue provision for the 
Duchess of Kent. Her Royal Highness had now £22,000; but the expenses 
for which £6,000 a-year was granted had ceased to press on her on the accession 
of the Princess Victoria to the throne ; and they were now about to add to it the 
annual sum of £8,000. If their Lordships did not think that toe large an ac- 
cession, of course they would grant it; for his own part, being utterly in the dark 
on the subject until he heard more particulars with respect to the exigency of the 
occasion, and the details of the necessity which was alleged to exist, although he 
would not divide, lest he should stand alone, and having nobody to tell, he must 
content himself with protesting against the additional grant. 

Lerd ABINGER could not think his Noble Friend was correct in supposing, 
that by agreeing to this proposal, their Lordships necessarily pledged themselves 
to adopt whatever proposition might be sent up from the other House, the 
words of the address being only general, ‘to do what is fitting and proper,” in 
that respect. 

The question was then put and agreed to. 

Adjonrned till Thursday. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE WEST INDIES. 
House of Commons, Dec. 15. 

Mr. M‘KINNON, seeing the Secretary of the Treasury in his place, wished 
to put a question to him of an extremely important nature relative to the West 
India interest. He wished to know whether or not it wasthe intention of her 
Majesty’s Government to set up anything like a steam communication between 
England and the West Indies! If the Right Hon. Gentleman was not prepared 
at the present moment to answer the question, perhaps he would be kind enough to 
name'on what dayjhe weuld do so! 

Mr. F. BARING said that a plan bad been suggested to Government for a 
very large communication indeed by steam, not only with the West Indies but 
the whole of the American colonies. That the plan was now urder consideration, 
and with respect to that part relating to communication between England and 
the West India Colonies, he had the best hopes with respect to it, and thought 
that it was very likely to be practicable. With regard to the other part of the 
plan he was afraid that much greater difficulties would attend it; and he, there- 
fure, could not state that it was the intention of her Majesty's Government to 
consider of that part at present. 

Mr. M‘KINNON wished to know whether, if private individuals set up an 
establishment for the purpose of such important communication, the Government 
would give it its countenance and support. 

Mr. F. BARING said that that guestion depended entirely upon’ the plan 
| proposed. In his opinion it was a question more for the Board of Trade than 
| for the department of the Government to which he had the honor to belong. 
| ‘The House then went into committee on the Civil List Acts, when the sum of 

£335,000 aanually for the support of the Royal Household, together with the 
additional sum of £10,000 for the household servants, was granted to her 
Majesty ; and also an annual sum, as pensions on the Civil List, to the extent of 
£1,200 a year. 
CANADA. 
| Mr. LEADER begged to ask the Noble Lord the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department a question. He wished to know whether Lord Gosford was 
coming home, and whether he had resigned or had been recalled! Also, whe- 
ther his successor had been appointed ! 

Lord J. RUSSELL said Lord Gosford had for some time expressed a desire to 
resign his situation, and lately orders had been sent out to him to inform him that 
he might return home. 
upon Sir John Colborne, and no successor had as yet been appointed. 





issued against public meetings in Canada? 


had been any issued against public meetings specifically. 


the House. 


atest Xntelligence. 


London, Dec. 17. 
Col. Arthur has been knighted and obtained the local rank of Major Genera 
in Canada. 
Canada. 





are to land in this country, where their depots will join them from Ireland. 











The Government of the colony would at present devolve 
Mr. LEADER wished to be informed whether any proclamations had been 


Lord J. RUSSELL said he believed there had been proclamations issued with 
regard to breaches of the law generally [a laugh], but he did not know that there 


Mr. LEADER —On reading the order of the day for the Committee of Sup- | ol 
ply, wished to call the attention of the House to the disturbed state of Lowe: ; evening from Monroe, Michigan, which place, be left on the 11th, we have been 


Canada, and to move for Copies of all Despatches which have passed between | 
Lord Gosferd and the Colonial Office since the date of those last presented to | quarter :-— 


Sir George Arthur leaves town shortly for his government of Upper | tioned there, and thence proceed to Malden, Sandwich and London 


Canada.—Lieutenant-General Sir John Colborne, as excellent an officer as | about sixty of the Loyalists, without receiving any injury themselves. 


any in the service, has been appointed Governor and Commander in Chief in 
Canada, vice the Earl of Gosford recalled. : 
London, Dec. 16.—Money is abundant at the Stock-Exchange, and is pro- 
ducing its natural effect, combined with the high prices of the funds, in causing 
an increased demand for securities bearing a higher rate of interest.. Among 
others the state stocks and shares in the various joint stock companies in the 
United States are quietly coming into circulation. In fact, without any effort on 
their part, the work proposed to be done by Mr. Jardon and his colleagues of the 
United States Bank, is in a gradual course of accomplishment. The prime 
mover in it seems, in the mean time, to be almost lost sight of and forgotten. In 
Liverpool, the cotton market is doing the same for him as the Consol-mar- 
ket here, and with such extensive means under his control, it is impossible to 
say how soon our stock of bullion may be at his mercy. A million or so may 
possibly satisfy him, but if his country can take more, it will be useless to say that 
he shall not have it. 

The Consol market bore a firmer appearance to-day, and Consols closed at 933 
to } for the opening. Bank Stock improved to 209 for money, and 280 for 
account. Exchequer-bills were 47s. to 49s., and India Bonds 27s. to 29s., 
premium. Money out of the house has been easier for the last two or three 
days. 

Bank of England —Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of 
the Bank of England, from the 9th of September to the 12th December, 1837, 
inclusive : 





Laabilities. . Assets. 
Circulation, £17,998,000 | Securities, £22,727,000 
Deposits 10,195,000 | Bullion, 8,172,000 
£28,193,000 | £30,899,00 


FRANCE. ’ 

ANOTHER PLOT AGAINST THE LIFE OF THE KING 
OF THE FRENCH. 
By letters and papers from Paris, of Dee. 13, we learn that another plot against 
the life of King Louis Philippe had been happily detected, in consequence several 
persons implicated in this atrocious conspiracy had been apprehended. The plot 
had been known to the ministers, it seems for some days; but the detection was 
purposely delayed till the eve of the opening of the Chambers The chief of 
the conspirators, a man by the name of Hubert, was arrested at Boulogne on Dec. 
10th. The Paris Messenger states that he was condemned as an accomplice in 
the Neuilly conspiracy ; that he had been frequently over to England lately, and 
was returning again on Friday last, when, on landing, he dropped his pocket 
book, which was picked up by a custom house officer, who called after him: but 
on account of the rain and wind, did not make him hear, and he made his way 
to hisresidence. It appeared from this, says the messenger, that Hubert had 
obtained in England, where he had gone apparently to consult some skilful me- 
chanics of London and Birmingham, the plan of an infernal machine of a very 
complicated vature, but whether it was to be constructed in France or England 
was not ascertained, nor was there any thing to show when it was to be brought 
into execution. It was thought that the attempt was to be made at the opening 
of the Chambers. 

Several arrests had been made of persons implicated ; am@ng them, M. Diou- 
ard, doctor in medicine, at whose house were seized a voluminous collection of 
papers, a double-barrelled fowling-piece, and some shooting accoutrements; Gi- 
raud, a native of Savoy, a tradesman’s clerk; Cloupell, an English subject, a 
shoemaker ; Schatouq, a mechanical workman; and Mademoiselle Groubeile, at 
whose house a musket was found. This journal subjoins a: few particulars con- 
cerning Mademoiselle Groubelle, who has already signalized herself by the vio- 
lence of her political feelings, and was arrested a few days after the execution of 
Fieschi, Pepin and Morey, for decorating the tombs of the two latter with flow- 
ers in the cemetry of Mont Parnasse. Some important papers have been found 
in her possession, and among them a letter from Hubert, recently written from 
Boulogne, in which he states hipaself to be without money to pay the bill at his 
hotel, and asks her assistance. 

SPAIN. 

Private letters from the Spanish frontiers state that Don Carlos has succeed- 
ed in re-organizing aforce of twenty battalions, all well armed, equipped, and 
well supplied with clothing, provisions and ammunition. This force is composed 
entirely of Castillians, and is destined for operations exclusively in the central 
provinces of Spain, and against Madrid. The only want experienced is said to 
to be of horses for his cavalry, to procure which his agents are using the greatest 
exertions, as that description of troops in strength is indispensable for action in the 
plains. This force is independent of the Navarrese corps, who, as is well known, 
have the strongest repugnance to quit their mountain fastnesses and cross the 
Ebro. The quarrels between his Gemerals, it is added, will be arranged, as it 
was consi. c:cd on all hands to be extr#@Fuinary that obedience to his authority 
was so perfect among them that not one cefection had taken place, although se- 
veral had been placed under arrest, or sent before courts martial for trial. Alto- 
gether these letters express the greatest astonishment that Don Carlos should 
have succeeded in finding resources for re-organizing so formidable a force 
in so short a space of time, and after the great losses of the last campaign. 

Advices from Bayonne, of the 2d inst., state that Don Carlos was still at 
Amurrio on the 29th, and that the greatest anxiety continued to prevail in all the 
branches of the Carlist War Department. General Cordova was expected at 
Bayonne on the 3d. Geceral Espartero had kept up of late a very active cor- 
respondenee with General Harispe—a circumstance which greatly puzzled the 
curious and politicians of Bayonne. The weather having become fine, it was 
thought that the Christinos would shortly make @ movement. Letters from Sar- 
agossa of the 20th ult. mention that Cabrera ha@suffered a loss of 600 men in 
the affair of the 19th. 

From the Private Correspondent of th®Morning Herald. 

Vera, Dec. 7.—This morning I received the following interesting informe- 

tion : 


** Royal Head Quarters, Amurrio, Dec. 4. 

“ After much deliberation, Don Carlos has resolved not to accompany the first 
expedition now about to advance into Castile. ‘This resolution was come to in 
consequence of the representation of the principal chiefs, why declared that their 
march would be quicker, their enterprises more daring when not having the fear 
of compromising the person of Don Carlos. 

‘Don Carlos, it is supposed, will immediately after the departure of the ex- 
pedition leave this for Estella. 





CANADA. 
THE UNITED STATES CANNON AGAIN STOLEN. 
From the Albany Argus. 

We have Buffalo papers of the 19th and 20th instant, two mails having ar- 
rived. 

The cannon of the State have been embezzled, and we do not hesitate to say 
under circumstances altogether unjustifiable. Wecopy fromthe Buffalo Daily 
Star of the 20th. 

The facts are briefly these :—After the cannon had been restored, they were 
left in charge of Col. Ransom, at Tonawanda, and were yesterday obtained from 
him under the following circumstances. An order of which the following is a 
copy was presented to Col. Ransom. 

“ Buffalo, Head Quarters, Jan. 18, 1838. 

“Col. H. B. Ransom, Com-in-chief at Tonawanda. 

‘‘ Please send on those pieces of cannon, which are stopt at your place. 
the team come on with then Yours in haste, W. Scort, 

Commander-'n-chief onthe frontier of Niagara.” 

When this order was presented, Col. Ransom deubted the genuineness of it, 
on account of the bungling and unmilitary manner in which it was written, and 
exhibited it to some persons at Tonawanda, who advised him to “send along the 
| cannon of course.” Col. Ransom still hesitated, when a citizen of this county 
| stepped up, and said that he had seen Gen. Scett write, and be had no hesitation 
| in saying that he believed the order to be in the band-writing of Gen. Scott, and 
| actually reduced that statement to the form of an affidavit, and made oath to it. 
Upon this satisfactory proof, Col. Ransom was induced to let the cannon go. 

Jt appeared upon investigation, (says the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser) that 
the order from General S. was a forgery, and that some person or persons adopted 
this course, in order to recover these guns from the protection of the state to 
which they had been surrendered only so long as suited their purposes. 

DETROIT—DISTURBANCES FARTHER WEST. 
From the Baltimore American. 
Through the politeness of Mr. Clark, of Boston, who arrived in this city last 


Let 





put in possession of the following important additional intelligence from that 


A large number of troops from Cleveland and Detroit, under the command cf 
Col. Dodge, left Monroe on the 7th in a schooner, and were joined at Gibraltar 
on the 8th by Col. Sutherland, together with several boats, scows, &c. having 
250 stand of arms, three field pieces, a large stock of provisions, &c. the most 
| of which was put on board the schooner for Bois Blanc, a British Island, oppo- 
site Malden, where they proposed making an attack on the British forces sta- 
While on 
| their way to the island the schooner, containing 30 men, separated from the rest 





l 


Miliary Movements—The 11th and 73d Regiments, now stationed in the | of the fleet, and run along within gun shot of the Loyalists, whence they were 
Mediterranean, have been ordered home in ships of war instanter, and without 
any relief, itis supposed in consequence of the aspect of aflairs in Canada. They | They were told to fire and be d 


hailed by the sentinel, but returning no answer, were threatened with an attack. 
d, which threat was immediately put in exe- 
cution, and promptly returned by the Patriots, the latter killing, as was reported, 
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; Canada, on this occasion, so fully in accordance with their former high spirit and 


1838. 


evening of the 9th the schooner made another attempt to reconnoitre, when a 
squall coming up, she grounded, and the Loyalists commenced another cannon- 
ading, which was returned by the Patriots, and resulted in the loss of 14 of the 
latter killed, when the schooner surrendered. Cols. Dodge and Sutherland both 
wounded. 

Our informant further states, that Gov. Mason of Michigan, made a demand 
on the remainder of the patriot forces, for the arms which had been forcibly taken 
from that state, which demand was complied with, and the patriot force dis- 
banded. Great excitement is said to prevail along tne whole frontier, and a dis- 
position is manifested by the peeple to engage in an expedition against the Cana- 
dian government, notwithstanding the reverses the patriots have thus far met 
with. 

From the Detroit Free Press, Jan. 8. 

We learn that on the requisition of the United States District Attorney for 
this District, two hundred men have been drafted in this city, by order of the 
Governor, for the purpose of aiding the federal authorities in executing the laws 
of the United States, passed to preserve peace and neutrality with foreign na- 
tions. 

The object which the authorities of the General Government has in view, we 
understand, is, to arrest or disperse the force which is understood to have collect- 
ed on Friday night, if they are found organized or embodied on American soil for 
hostile preparations against Canada, 


From the Kingston U. C. Gazette. 
GLORIOUS NEWS—LATEST FROM AMHERSTBURGH 

The Rebels defeated at Amherstburgh, 1 Schooner, 3 pieces of Cannon, 4000 
Stand of Arms, and abundance of ammunition taken, 1 killed, 8 wounded and 
12 Prisoners, among them notorious characters from this and Detroit. 

Signed, J. B. ASKIN. 
London, 13th Jan. 1838. 

David Anderson killed; Dr. Kellertaken; RobtDavis,do.; Walter Chase, 
do. Wm. Dodge, do. 

Hamilton, 14th Jan 1838. 
From the Kingston Herald, Jan. 18. 

The Traveller also brings the accounts of a gallant action at Ambertsburgh. 
A gang of pirates robbed the arsenal at Detroit, loaded a schooner with the spoils, 
and sailed to Amherstburgh, and fired on the town. 

The inhabitants had no arms, but they collected in the night, armed with pitch 
forks, and whatever came to hand ; they then attacked and captured the schooner 
killing one man, and taking 12 prisonors, with 400 stand of arms, 3 cannon, and 
a large supply of the munitions of war. Thus in every quarter defeat and ruin 
wait on the rebels and pirates. . 

By Express from Malden. 
Office of the Herald, Sandwich, Jan. 10, 1838.—6 o’clock A.M. 

Lieut. Wright arrived by Express bringing the satisfactory intelligence of the 
capture’of arebel schooner, without the loss of a man, on our side; with three 
pieces of cannon and twenty prisoners ; among the number,a Dr. Theller, of 
notorious memory. 

The number of rebels killed notascertained. At 3 o'clock this morning pre- 
cisely, our little church bell sounded an alarm. Every man was at his post in five 
minutes. 

The old, the young, the strong, the weak, every man who could raise a gun or 
pistol, joined the ranks along the shore, and coolly awaited the attack of a steain- 
boat, which lay on the opposite side of the river, filled with armed men. 

But it seemed such was not the intention, for after giving three vociferous 

* cheers, the steamer’s bow was turned down the stream, and was soon out of 

sight. 

"From the peculiar run of the boat, we are almost certain it was the Erie which 
has thus far proved herself an ally of the rebels. 

Dr. Theller, the great agitator; Robt Davis, D. Anderson, W. Chase, W. H. 
Dodge, S. Thaper, N. Smith, S. B. Brothy. 

Killed 1, wounded 8, prisoners 12. 

Yeurs, &c. 
To J. B. Askin, Esq- 
* Also, 400 stands of arms and ammunition. 


Col. Radcliff arrived at Sandwich on Wednesday and proceeded to Amherstburg, 
The volunteersfrom St. Thomas were on their march and must be here before 
this. At Port Sarnia there are about 400 men, which were soon to be reinforc- 
ed by Dr. Dunlop’s Company of about 200. By this time there must be near 


2000 men onthe Frontier. The invaders are now stationed on an Island called 
Bois Blanc. 


JAMES HAMILTON, 


Niagara, (U C.) Jan, 15. 
By the Transit last night from Toronto, we have the following intelligence : 
The Traveller had just reached the Metropolis with five companies of the 32d ; 


she would be immediately followed by the St. George, with 3 companies more of 
the same regiments. 


LEGISLATURE OF UPPER CANADA. 

F. B. HEAD, The Lieutenont Governor iaforms the House ‘of Assembly, 
that in consequence of the Province being invaded and assailed by the foreign 
enemy, and being the scene of actual Military operations, Co'onel Foster, the 
Officer incommand of Her Majesty's Land Forces, has assumed the entire 
Military authority and command over the Troops—that he is also in command of 
the Militia, and that the Commissary General at Quebec has communicated to the 
Officer in charge of the Commissariat here, that consistently with the rules of the 
service, no expenses can be allowed unless sanctioned by the authority of the 
military commander upon whom the pro ection of the Province has thus necessar- 
ly devolved. 

The Lieutenant Governor takes this opportunity to communicate to the House 
of Assembly, that having had the misfortune to differ from Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment vn one or two points of Colonial policy, he felt it his duty, on the 10th 
of September last, respectfully to tender to Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies the resignation of the important station which for a short 
time he has had the honor to hold in this Province. 

His resignation having been graciously accepted, the Lieutenant Governor has 
to inform the House of Assembly that he yesterday received official information 
that Hé@& Majesty has been pleased to appoint Colonel Sir George Arthur to be 
Lieugenant Goygrnor of Upper Canada, and that His Excellency may be expec- 
ted to arrive here in a few days. 

Under the peculiar circumstances the Province is at present placed the Lieu- 
tenant Governor feels confident that the House of Assembly will rejoice with him 
at the approaching arrival of an officer of high character and considerable experi- 
ence, whose rank in the army will enable him to combine the military command 
with the civil government of this Province. 


——— 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Housé of Assembly, Friday, 5th January, 1838 

Resolved, unanimously, That the thanks of this Province are due, and should 
be presented to Sir Francis Bond Head, and the gallant Militiaof Upper Canada, 
for their able, prompt and energetic suppression of the insurrection which lately 
took place in the neighbourhood of Toronto. 

Resolved, uuanimously, That the conduct of our fellow: subjects of Upper 


character, affords a glorious example to the Sister Colonies, and cannot fail to 
» quicken the zeal and animate the exertions of every loyal heart in these Colonies 

in support and defence ef the liberties they enjoy under British Laws and Institu- 

tions. 
Resolved, unanimously, That our fellow subjects in Upper Canada may rest 
» assured of the lively sympathy of the inhabitants of this Province in their 
loyalty and patriotic ardor, and of our most zealous co-operation in maintaining 
the Royal authority, and the inestimable advantages of our connexion with the 
Mother Country. 

Resolved, unanimously, That an humble Address be presented to His Excel- 
lency the Lieutenant Governor, praying that His Ex cellency will be pleased to 
transmit these Resolutions to His Excellency Sir Francis Bond Head, Lieutenant 
Governor of Upper Canada. 

_ Resolved, That the Legislative Council be requested to join in these Resolu- 
tions. CHARLES P. WETMORE Clerk. 
Legislative Council Chamber, Friday, 5th January, 1838. 

Resolved, unanimously, That this House does most heartily concur in the 
Resolutions of the House of Assembly on the subject of the insurrection in 
Upper Canada. WM. TYNG PETERS, Clerk. 

[These Resolutions were brought forward by the Hon. William Crane, one of 
he Delegates whe twice went to England on the subject of the Civil List, and 

rought that difficult subiect to a successful issue. Her Majesty's government 


vill be gratified to wituess his present laudable exertions in the cause of the 
inity of the empire.]— Ed. Albion. 
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the Queen’s troops disposable, or of being elsewhere employed in maintaining 

Her Majesty’s authority, checking and controlling any seditious or re>ellious 

movements in the parts of Lower Canada adjoining to this Province—in a word, 

in any way in which their services and my own can be rendered aseful to the 

cause. I can depend upon the loyalty of the people of this Province to a man. 
I have the henor to be, your Excellency’s most obedient and faithful servant. 

J. Harvey, M. General, Lieut. Governor. 

To His Excellency, Lieut. General Sir John Colborne, &c. &c. &c. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9} a 9 per cent prem. 


PEI ALBIOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1838. 























By the packet ships England and Garrick, both from Liverpool, we are in 
possession of files of the 16th ult from London, and the 17th from Liverpool. 
The news contained in them is not of material interest. 

Intelligence of the disturbances having broken ont in Lower Canada had 
reached England, at the time those Packets sailed, but it was not believed that 
they would be very extensive: on the contzary it was conjectured there that the 
affair was little more than a ruse of Papineau, to cause some alarm in the mother 
country, and thereby assist him to carry out his points: of ultimate danger to 
the Provinces they do not seem to have in the smallest degree dreamt. 

The Royal message on the subject of an increased allowance to the Duchess of 
Kent, caused a considerable length of discussion,in the course of which some warm 
expressions were uttered between Lords Melbourne and Brougham, the termination 
of all was an addition to her Royal Highness’ income, which brings it to £30,000 per 
annum. In this matter it seems to be the general opinion that the Whigs have 
been more inclined to grant the public money than the Conservatives ; but there 
are two or three things to be considered before Ministers establish their claim to 
munifieence inthe case. ‘The latter assume that they make an additional allow- 
ance of £8000 per annum, whereas they in reality give an augmentation of 
£14,000, because the allowance of £6000 per annum on account of the educa- 
tion of the princess—now her Majesty—has ceased. Ministers also assume that 
the Duchess of Kent is now nearer the throne than before, and make this one ar- 
gument for the augmentation ;—whereas this is not the case ; being nearer the 
throne is being nearer the succession, which is not the condition of Her Royal 
Highness. It is, however, well known that the late Duke of Kent nobly sacri- 
ficed every luxury for the purpose of paying his debts, his illustrious widow has 
been but slenderly provided for, and, in the midst of the richest aristocracy in the 
world, it would be hardly becoming that the mother of the reigning sovereign 
should be unable to support the dignity of her station. In fact the Conservative 
party had equally, if not more strongly, the desire to treat this affair munificent- 
ly ; but a hint to the ostentatiously economical whigs is never misjlaced, and an 
occasional rap on the knuckles is seasonable. 

Parliament have voted to the Queen the sum of £385,000 per annum, in lieu 
of her hereditary revenues, together with £10,000 per annum for the servants of 
the household, and the right to grant pensions on the civil list to the amount of 
£1200 per annum. 

It was expected that the houses would adjourn on the 22d until Ist Feb. 

Another project has been set on foot for the destruction of King Louis Phi- 
lippe . it was however crushed before it arrived at maturity. His Majesty, the 
King of the French must by this time either have arrived at the conclusion that 
he is invulnerable to the attempts of all who aim at his life, or else he must hold 
that life upon a most precarious tenure. 











The removal of Sir Francis Head from the Guvernment of Upper Canada has 
produced grief and dismay throughout the Colony. As we intimated, the dif- 
ference arose between Sir Francis and the Colonial Office relative to some ap- 
pointments. The Toronto Patriot says that his Excellency refused to do the 
bidding of my Lord Glenelg, and appoint traitors to office ; and a Kingston paper 
hints that one of these traitors is no other than the notorious Dr. Rolph! Now 
if this really be the fact, it behoves the people of England to forthwith investi- 
gate this matter, as well as some other doings at the Colonial Office. This is the 
second Governor of Upper Canada that has been sacrificed to the indolence, the 
ignorance, and the old womanish policy of the principal Secretary. Sir Francis, 
unless we have all been sorely mistaken in his character, is not the man to put 
up quietly with such treatment; he will, we trust, take care to have Canadian 
affairs in all their bearin g properly understood by the British people ; and we hope 
that the Duke of Wellington, or some other patriotic nobleman, will give Lord 
Glenelg an opportunity of explaining himself before his peers. Further, we 
would submit with all deference, whether it be not incumbent on the Parliament 
of Upper Canada to address the Imperial Legislature on this very subject, as well 
as her Majesty, intimating the pressing necessity that exists for appointing with- 
out delay, a person of industry and capacity to take the management of the Colo- 
nial Department. We are glad to learn that the House of Assembly has asked 
Sir Francis for the correspondence that led to his resignation; it will, we 
hope, be given, when we shall more fully understand this extraordinary business. 


Extract of a letter froma friend at Toronto, dated Jan. 16. 
The capture of the schooner near Amherstburgh is confirmed, —some prisoners 
taken, with some hundred stands of arms and three pieces of artillery. 
Our navigation is open throughout, and regular troups are arriving among us in 
quick succession—a detachment left this morning (of 32d) for the London and 


Western Districts,—they will now muster about 700 of 24th and 32d. The 
85th will follow soon. 


You have heard ere this of the unexpected change, an important one, in the 
recalling Sir Francis—he looks for his successor every day. To-day the assem- 
bly passed an address asking him for copies of the correspondence which has led 
io his recall—and another address, approving in the strongest language of his 
administration of the Government. When will Whig blunders have an end— 
or are we to be the victim of their experiments. 

Volunteers are flowing in upon us from all quarters to be enrolled—in the regu- 
larly embodied corps ordered to be raised—the whole country is alive and the un- 
bounded spirit of loyalty pervades the mass of our population. 

Sir Francis went over to Niagara this morning—a farewell visit I suppose to 
our gallant militia. 

The insurrectionary epidemic is proceeding in its westerly course, and since 
our last, intelligence has reached us of its having broken out at Detroit, and other 
points near the head of Lake Erie. The contagion, however, is as usual, con- 
fined to the American side, there being no congeniality for it on the British soil. 
This new project is headed by one Sutherland, who sailed from Cleaveland, in 
Ohio, and being joined by persons from the upper part of the lake, has been ena- 
bled to take possession of the small island of Bois Blanc, which is, like Navy 
Island, in the British waters. Here it appears he is maintaining himself, but he 
has had the misfortune to lose his schooner, with three cannon, and several hun- 
dred stand of arms, which was gallantly captured by a small party of loyalists, the 
particulars of which wil!l be found among our extracts. As usual, the State arms 
were stolen ; and similar schemes are put into operation that were practised at 
Buffalo. Governor Mason, however, it would appear, has acted with energy, and 
taken measures not only to recover the stolen armament, but to disperse the band 
now in arms and threatening the peace of Canada in that direction. 

We do not apprehend any danger from this new outrage—the people are every- 
where brave as well as loyal; they were at the last accounts arming and repair- 
ing in great numbers to the scene of action. We sce the names of several persons 
who are setting the best examples ; among viliers, our friend and fellow student, 
Dr. Dunlop is taking the field with 200 volunteers. A detachment of her Ma- 





uxtract of a Despatch from Major-General Sir John Harvey, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of New Brunswick, to Lieutenant General Sir John Colborne. 
I am instructed by Sir Colin Campbell to hold the 34th in readiness to follow | 

' he 43d and 85th, upon your Excellency’s requisition, and as _I have summoned 
he Legislature of the Province to meet on the 28th instant, for the purpose of | 
Pifering to their loyal fellow subjects in Canada, and to the Royal authority,some- | 
hing beyond the mere expression of their sympathies with the one, and their | 
ttachment tothe other, I do not entertain a doubt of being empowered by the | 
vepresentatives of this truly loyal people to embody and lead to the neighbouring 
rovince, such numbers of the Militia of New-Brunsw ick, as your Excellency 
id the ( ‘vil authority of Lower Canada may require, whether for the purpose of 
ssisting in forming the garrison of Quebec, and thereby rendering the whole of | 


| out doubt, endeavour to join the rebel forces under Sutherland at Bois Blanc 


jesty’s 32d Regt. has also proceeded to the London and Western Districts, and 
as two regiments are already in the upper province, and others expected, there is 
no longer any cause for apprehension. 


The storm which of late burst with such 
fury over the Canadas, has passed them unharmed, and what we now hear are but 
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tody for a day or two, when they were again serruptitiously obtained by a forged 
or pretended order from Gen. Scott! The particulars of this affair will be found 
among our extracts. Itis difficult to characterize, much less to discuss, such an 
extraordinary transaction. Where the guns now are, or what steps Gen. Scot 
intends to take, we are not apprizedof. Doubtless the parties committing the theft 
intend to use them for some new and criminal outrage against the peace and 
honour of British subjects. — 

*,* Our friends in the colonies must make allowances. [t is impossible for 
us to know the real nature of an insurrection, a capture or any other event, until 
we hear the statements on both sides. It has so happened that in every tran- 
saction of importance, the English accounts have been singularly tardy in theit 
arrival at New York. In the case of the Caroline we did not receive any British 
official statement, or indeed any accounts from Toronto at all, for the space of 
eight days; and the same was the case with regard to Mackenzie's first out- 
break, during which time we had no data to proceed on but the excited and exag- 
gerated details of the frontier press. It was not less so in Lower Canada during 
the most critical periods of the late disturbances, when we were frequently for 
days together, without any other information than the homilies read to us by the 
slips—slips indeed—of the Burlington Free Press, in which we were exhorted to 
prepare ourselves for the defeat of the troops, the capture of Sir John Colborne, 
the overthrow of the Queen's government, and all that sort of thing. ' The affair 
of St. Charles was a matter of uncertainty fora considerable time, and one of the 
packets sailed to England with the Burlington slips for the latest intelligence, in 
which it was positively affirmed that Col. Wetheral and his force were cut to 
pieces. Under such circumstances it is not surprising that we sometimes err in 
our statements ; it is only astonishing that we are generally accurate as we have 
been. The irregularity of the mails we know has led to this, but if Canadian 
gentlemen who are known in New York would take the trouble to forward let- 
ters with authentic details to any of the leading journals of New York, such let- 
ters would be gladly received and properly used. Some pains should also be 
taken, when news of importance is sent, to convey such letters speedily across 
the lines to some United States post office without incurring the delay and cir- 
cuitous routes ef the regular mails. 











It will be recollected that when the first account of the capture of the Caro- 
line arrived, with its accompanying terrific details, we discredited at once the 
exaggerated amount of the loss of life, and expressed our firm belief that only 
one individual had suffered. This point is now set at rest by an affidavit from 
Capt. Drew, which we herewith subjoin. Besides, had the number of persons 
been lost that was represented, they would have been missed by their friends and 
neighbours, and their names would have beer given. In fine if their manes had 
not appeared their mammies would. 

District of Niagara 
to wit. 

Andrew Drew of the village of Woodstock in the District of London, Esq. 
Commander in the Royal Navy, deposeth and saith that on the night of the 29th 
of December last, he proceeded by direction of Colonel Allan Napier MacNab 
commanding Her Majesty’s Forces on the Niagara frontier, to take possession of 
the steamboat Caroline, and that deponent did take possession of her accordingly, 
—that he immediately gave orders for her to be cast off from the wharf to which 
she was moored, and to be set on fire,—that previously to her being cast off from 
the wharf, the cabin below was searched and the colours brought from it,—that 
there was a man found lying in the cabin on deck, severely wounded, and that he 
was carefully lifted on the wharf before the vessel was unmoored,—that one fire 
was made in the cabin abaft, and another below in the fore part of the vessel, 
where a quantity of cordwood was piled together, which was lighted from the 
coals of the fire place,—that full ten minutes elapsed before the fire started into 
a blaze, and that one of deponent’s own men was there the whole time kindling 
the fire,—that deponent does not believe any living being was on board the Caroline 
after his party left her, and that it was impossible to suppose any person would 
remain there knowing that a fire was lighting to burn the vessel,—that depo- 
nent was the last person who left the vessel except one, and that man stepped into 
the boat immediately after him,—and that deponent does not believe that any 
person on board the Caroline jumped or was thrown overboard. 

AN'YREW DREW, Commander R. N. 

Sworn before me at Chippewa this 10th day of Jan. 1838. 

JAMES CUMMINGS. J. P. 





The intelligence of the appointment of Sir John Colborne as Governor-Gene- 
ral, announced in our last is fully confirmed by the late arrival. We congratulate 
the Colonies on this suspicious event. 

We regret to learn that the Albion of tae 23d alt. did not reach Toronto. 
Whether it was also in default at other places near the head of the lake we have 
not heard. Will the Post Master at Lewiston, N. Y. have the goodness to in- 
form us if the papers of that day reached his offize by the New York mail! or 
whether the recent disturbed state of the frontier has offered any impediment to 
the transit of newspapers ! 
We are glad to learn that Miss Maywood, who has made such an astonishing 
impression in Philadelphia, in the Bayadere, has been offered an engagement at 
the Park Theatre, and that she will make her firat appearance at that house, ina 
week or two. The talent of this young lady is represented as most extraordinary. 








THE ALBION—NEW NOTICE. 

The Proprietor begs to announce that the sizth volume of the ALBION com- 
menced with the first Saturday of the year, and that he has on this occasion, he 
hopes, supplied himself with such a number of extra copies as will enable him 
to furnish all the regular setts that may be called for. 

The Proprietor also announces that he has caused the two plates of the New 
Houses of Parliament, and Ellen Tree, to be retonched by the artist, Mr. Dick, 
who engraved them, which has fully replenished their spirit and beauty. These 
will be given to every subscriber who may order the paper for one year. 

A new Plate will be issued as soon as the Proprietor has obtained one worthy 
of being presented to his subscribers. 
inferior production 


He prefers this delay to sending forth an 


In the early part of the year, the antecedent numbers of the current volume 
are sent to all new subscribers, unless ordered from any other date. 
Terms six DOLLARS per annum, payable in advance. Office, Astor Buildings, 
Barclay St. 

———_ 
In the Lower House, Mr. Hume presented a petition signed by 3217 inhabi- 
tants of Newfoundland, complaining of grievous oppression endured by the 
Catholics, from judicial authorities. Mr. O'Connell said he knew the assertions 
of the petition to be true, and that the chief justice of Newfoundland had placed 
himself at the head of a most bitter and malignant persecution against the Ca- 
tholics. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought up the subject of the provision for 
the Duchess of Kent; the addition of £8000 per aunum was agreed to in com- 
mittee. 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd moved for leave to bring in a bill on the subject of 
copy-right. Mr. Poulett Thomson said government had the matter in con- 
sideration, and he hoped soon to bring in a bill which would be satisfactory. 
There have been more poor-law riots in Leicestershire. An explosion of fire- 
damp took place at the Springwell colliery, near Newcastle, qn the 6th of Decem 
ber, by which 27 persons lost their lives—15 men and 12 boys. 
No farther information of events in Canada had been received in London. 
The packet St. Andrew arrived from New York, at Liverpool, on the 15th, so 
they must have had later news In London on the 17th. Their latest were of the 
13th of November from Quebec 
Lord Brougham read a petition from the Baptist missionaries in Jamaica, pray- 


ing for the immediate abolition of negro apprenticeship. Lord Aberdeen asked 
what steps had been taken to promote education among the slave population of 
the West India colonies. Lord Glenelg replied that sums of money kad been 
applied to this object, upon principles which met general approbation ; and that 
Mr. Latrobe, the distinguished traveller, had been sent to the colonies as inspec- 
tor in these matters. 

American Stocks, Dec. 15.—Alabama fives (pound sterling) 93 a 94; Alaba- 
ma fives, 80 a 82; Louisiana fives, Baring’s, 95} a 96}; do. do., Lizard’s, 974 ; 





the distant howlings of the departing tempest. 

The “assemblage”’ at Navy Island, finding their situation growing desperate, 
and, in fact, untenable, have broken up, and departed, we know not, whither | 
They passed 


into the United States—pioneers and all—many of whom will, with- 


near Detroit. On taking his departure, Gen. Van Renssalear delivered up all | 


the stolen cannon to the officers of the state government, who had them in cus- 





| ginia fives, 824 a 834; New Jerse: 


198; Indiana fives, 85 a 86; Mississippi sixes, 95 ; Ohio sixes, 1856, 100a 101; 
New York fives, 88 a 90; Pennsylvania fives, according to dates, 90 a 95; 
United States Bank shares, £24} a £25; New York city fives, 87 a 88; Vir- 

Rail Road sixes, 100; United States Bank 
bills, redeemable in April, 98 a 98); do. do. do. in June, 97 a 974. There has 
been rather more business doing in American securities, and in some kinds an 


imprevyement in price, 
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From the Toronto Patriot. 
ADDRESS 


FROM THE MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL SOCIETY OF UPPER 
CANADA TO THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Every American must by this time be fully aware that in the beginning of last 

December an insurrection broke out in the Province of Upper Canada. The in- 
surgents, who were acting in concert with the French party in Lower Canada, 
had nearly succeeded in surprising the defenceless city of Toronto, but on the 
alarm being given were compelled to retreat; and ina few days both in the Home 
and London Districts, to which portions of the Province the rebellion was con- 
fined, the insurgents had either hastily dispersed, or surrendered themselves pri- 
soners on the approach of the loyal militia. Their utmost number, including all 
who appeared in arms against the Government in both Districts, never exceeded 
one thousand, while ten thousand men voluntarily repaired to Toronto, directly on 
the news of its being invested by a rebel force was spread through the country ; 
and additional thousands were daily pouring in to the defence of our metropolis, 
until the Lieutenant Governor issued a Proclamation declaring that the insurrec. 
tion had been quelled, and that further assistance was unneceszary. In the Lon- 
don District a similar result followed close on the revolutionary outbreak in that 
quarter. ‘The persons who thus rose up in resistance to the constituted authori- 
ties were, with a few exceptions, either worthless characters, or blind dupes of 
their leader Wm. Lyon Mackenzic. They were not reduced to submission by the 
Queen’s troops, (fir there was pot a British soldier in the Province) but by the 
undisciplined inhabitants of the country, who rose in one mass to confound their 
treasonable designs. The qnestion, do you wish to change your form of Go- 
vernment and become a Republic! was fairly put to the people. The people, 
unawed by military force, and exercising an unfettered will, decided in the nega- 
tive by an overwhelming majority. 

Defeated in his first attempt, Mackenzie succeeded in reaching the territory of 
the United States. The citizens of Buffalo reeeived him with open arms—sym- 
pathising with him as if be had beena Tell, a Wallace, a Washington, or a 
Riego ; and furnished him with the means of waging war against the British Go- 
vernment in Upper Canada. Since then, it must be notorious to you all, be has 
taken possession of Navy Island which lies in the Niagara River, about two miles 
above the Falls, and which forms a portion of the British Territory. To fortify 
this spot, he has broken into the public Arsenals at Buffalo and Batavia, and 
carried off several stands of arms and other munitions of war. The proper au- 
thorities of the State of New York have demanded these arms from him and he 
has refused to restore them. Moreover, we regretto add, several hundred armed 
American citizens have joined him on the Island, and fresh numbers are daily 
crowding to his assistance, and consequently invading our soil. In addition to 
these hostile acts on the part of your fellow-citizens, they have made prisoners 
of some British subjects, and fired upon the British forces from Grand Island, 
which is situated within your Territory, as well as upon a boat bearing the 
British flag, from your main land near Fort Schlosser. It was after these aggra- 
vated and unprovoked aggressions, that a Piratical Steamboat, named the Caro 
line, chartered by Mackenzie himself, and employed in conveying men, arms, 
and provisions to Navy {sland from the American shore, was cut out of Fort 
Schlosser by our Troops, on which occasion, six of the Pirates, stated to be 
American citizens, were killed, and the vessel itself, after being set on fire by us, 
sent adrift into the current. This act, so conformable to the dictates of self- 
preservation and self-defence, and so accordant with the principle and practice of 
international law, has been artfully made use of by designing men to assist them 
in kindling a war between the British Government and the United States. The 
grossest mis-sta'ements have been industriously circulated, and no artifice left 
untried, that could have the slightest effect in inflaming your passions against us 
your Canadian neighbours. Rumors, confirmed by the tone of several of your 
journals, daily reach us—that an act of self-defence on our parts has been mis- 
construed into wanton, hostile aggression—that meetings have been held to assist 
the Patriots, (so the rebels whe have been guilty of murder, arson and robbery, 
and have deliberately fired at women, have been ridiculously termed, )—that armed 
bodies of American citizens are being organized, with the intention cf marehing 
to the frontiers, invading our province, and annexing it to the United States. 

What is our present relative position. What was it two short months ago! 
Every day was gradually vbliterating the traces of that rancorous animosity which 
so long poisoned the intercourse of the British and Americans. ‘The scars in- 
flicted by the late war were healed over, and brotherly feelings had supplanted 
suspicion and dislike. We travelled through your country and beheld your grow- 

ing prosperity with satisfaction ,; you visited us and we felt gratified at being the 
objects.of your kindly curiosity. No inconsiderable commerce was carried on 
between us,—our knowledge of English literature was almost entirely derived 
through your press—such of your laws as were adapted to our situation and did 
not clash with the principles of our iustitutions, we gladly borrowed from you, 
and incorporated with our Provinc‘al Statute-Book ; and though you still prefer 
red your Republic, and we our Monarchy, yet sprung from the same lineage, and 
orion the same language, we lived on a footing of harmony and mutual good- 
will. 
The late and passing events to which we already have alluded in brief, threaten 
to interrupt the continuance of this happy understanding. William Lyon Mack- 
enzie, an unprincipled adventurer, who has long harrassed our Province with 
turbulence and sedition, and retarded the cause of reali reform, by the propaga- 
tion of lawless and revolutionary doctrines, who bas checked the influx of emi- 
gration, and whose silence, nay, whose support, might long since have been pur- 
chased by our Jocal Government, had it been base enough to entertain the wish 
—this restless and wicked demagogue is the person who, if he be much longer 
upheld and assisted by your fellow-citizens, will endanger the amity that at 
present exists between the British and American governments, and jeopardise 
the peace of the world. It is impossib’e, within the narrow limits to whieh we 
are necessarily confined on this occasion te furnish you with an outline of the 

career of this disreputable individual. He bas talents and qualities that, with a 

proper direction might make him a blessing instead of a curse to our community. 





of the usurper ;—when such a nation is our foe, we should feel it unworthy to 
encourage a rancorous and vindictive spirit. 
our shores, (which we are not doing) ; but let us not forget that our Government 
(your fellow citizens now) first sent slaughter and conflagration into her unoffend- 
ing Provinces.” 


cherish towards us in this critical time of peace: we confide in the integrity of 
your government, in the sense and honour of your people—but we cannot be 
blind to the fact, that unless every American citizen exerts his utmost moral in- 
fluence over his neighbour, the most disastrous consequences may ensue. 
deprecat® war as the greatest calamity that can befall us; and we would make 
any sacrifice, compatible with honour, to avert its fearful visitation from our 
shores. 
dearest on earth—if foreign aggression leaves us no alternative but the sword— | 2 
then trusting in the God of battles, in the righteousness of our cause, In 
our Provincial resources, and fighting beneath the banner of that great and | out an operation, except Ca1sRacT ENTRoPIUM and Staphyloma. 
glorious empire, the unity of which we will maintain with our last drop of blood 


and humanity ; a nation to which grateful Europe is now offering acknowledge- 
ments for the protection which she has extended over the oppressed, and for the 
vigor with which she has co-operated in prostrating the bloody appalling power 


True she is sending her armies to 


This spirit so generously breathed in a time of actual war we call upon you to 


We 


Bat if we are reluctantly forced into a struggle for all that we hold 


—we will show the world that Upper Canada is no degenerate offspring of your 
and our common ancestors. We use not this language to provoke, or to taunt, or 
to fan the angry flame. We utter it—and you would despise us did we shrink 
from uttering it—to show you that fear does not enter into our love of peace. 
Far from indulging in a tone of defiance and anger we call on you as men, breth- 











il’s, 201 Broadway, , 
Cofee e, Maideniane, and at Niblo’s 


Hall Place. 


the peculiar pro 
manent ease, an 


only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. 


OSE BALL.—The 5th annual Ball for the benefit of the English Widows’ and 
+. » Society, will take place at Niblo’s, on Tuesday Evening, Feb. 6th. Price 








of tickets $3, to admit a lage ter and two ladies. 


aces, Messrs. Hewit’s music store, 239 Broadway, 
way, Giel & Walker's, Maidenlane, Frank] 


Members can receive their tickets by calling at the office of the Secretary, No. 22 City 
(Jan.27.) 

JAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c, on the principle of atmospheric 

— by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 3ilt Broadway, opposite Masonic Hall. The im- 


e following 


be had at 
Tickets can Jolie’s, 385 





nt and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es- 
ential objects of the ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly without 
| s 
en, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight ins; 
tion, which is freel 
any HITHERTO 
and entirely accurate. 


asps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means. Persons interested in this improve 
offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results from 
RACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the ve statement is strictly 


t 
Attendance from 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6.5 (June 17—eowtf. 5 





| Dp rereey OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 


diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
1 years undivided attention, and constant study, wnder the most celebrated Oculists in 


Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the Union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 


SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful ao medium spectacle Giacses, having 
rty of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 
Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 
Sicceses of the eye, and amen f yg 
(Jan.14.-tf.} 


F Mr. and Mrs. T. who arrived in the Alligator packet or some other vessel, between 
the Istof Sept. and Nov. 1837, will call at No. 14 Spruce Street, 


Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to 





ren, and christians, to unite in the restoration of international tranquillity, and Sone tn thelraavaunage. pee eee 
inthe suppression of what, between nations speaking the same language and Jan. 13-4t. 





owning a kindred origin, may be called a civil war. Shall the madness of a worth- 
less desperado plunge the world into carnage—for if England and America draw 
the sword, what power of Europe will stand passive byt Shall the worst and 
fiercest passions of national animosity be again unchained, and the fair visage of 
this young world be marred by the gore and gashes of a cruel and unnatural war ? 
Come what may, we have discharged our duty. We have addressed you as 
friends, and it will be a dire and ruthless necessity that forces us to regard as ene- 
mies those whom one God, one origin, one language, one common love of free- 
dom, ought to link with us in the bands of brotherhood and peace. 

Toronto, Upper Canada, 10th Jan. 1838. 

a 


REVIVAL OF CATHOLIC CUSTOMS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

The Countess of Newburgh and her beautiful protegée, Miss Rosamond 
Clifford, niece of the late Cardinal Weld, recently paid a visit to Charlton, in 
Wilts, the fine hall of the Suffolks, built by Inigo Jones, and famous for its fine 
collection of pictures which hide their coy beauties in that unfrequented spot— 
gazed on it is true, by the bright eyes of the Howards, but seldom seen by any 
other, except when Moore or Bowles occasionally quit their bowers to stroll 
thitherward and leave poetical recollections on their path, mixing themselves up 
with ideas of the fine old Abbey of Malmesbury, of Athelstan, and St. Aldhelm. 
The mention of the Saints reminds us of a circumstance we have lately heard 
and which proves, if proof were wanting, the revival of Catholic customs, and 
the strength gained by Catholics in thiscountry. At Bermondsey a Convent has 
been established, not as of old, a royally endowed building—buta Sisterhood of 
Charity, which is daily enlarging. An addition to its numbers has lately been 
made in the person of the sister of the preseat Earlof N—b—gh, of Hassop, 
the Lady B--r—b—a Ey—e, who has assumed the habit. Jt has been rumoured 
that the widow-Countess of the last Lord has some iutention of joining the 
community ; at least a carriage, with the united arms of New—b—gh and A— 
ls—a, has been observed in the neighbourhood (not a fashionable one certainly) of 
the new Convent. The superior, we believe, is a convert tothe old faith, a 
niece of (strange to relate!) Sir And—w Ag—w—what does he say to this ? 
We quite tremble for the consequence of such a retreat—should the young 
and fair be seduced to visit their secluded friends there at the end of the London 
season, when hopes have been disappointed and matches broken, and nothing 
remains for two-and-twenty but the romance of being talked of as a Sister of 
Charity. We know acharming and high-born beauty who has lately mounted a 
scarlet salin hat, which Harbeau has been prevailed onto furnish, as a last at- 
tempt ; and we heard her say, if ¢hat failed, there was nothing for it but Bermond- 
sey! The sisters take fancy names: sister Clare, sister Constance, sister 
Apostolica, sister Maddelina,—they visit the sick in pairs, and expect their steps 
to be followed by blessings, and their paths strewn with palms and roses ; we 
trust no idle boys will waylay them, and change the style of greeting into one less 
seraphic. 

We have been told, but we trust it is not the case, that disgusted with the 
world, the accomplished g'ass of fashion, C tdO has been cruel enough 
to express a wish that a Monastery could be got up in Ratcliffe highway or Shore- 
ditch, or some similar desert and unknown region, where civilized foot has never 
trod, and he would be the first to join the brotherhood. We know that Dr W— 
s—n has lately visited him, and tremble to think what may ensue. 

Formerly, as at Clair Rivaux and other establishments, the monks were subject 
to the nuns of the same order. We only hope this Monastery will be established 
on the same principle. 

Meantime, let us devoutly pray that the beauteous Majesty of England will 
present us with a winter season, and drive all these crotchets out of the heads of 
belles and beaux. Weshould hear with infinite pleasure that the fair Sisters of 
Charity had discovered that the air of Bermondsey is not likely to agree with 
their health; a circumstance which we have known generally to occur after a 
twelvemonth’s trial, and which, we doubt not, will happen in this case.—Court 
Journal. 
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War-Office, Dec. 1, 1837.—1st Regt. of Life Gds.: Lieut. Lord F. A. Gor- 
don to be Capt. by pur. v. Brev. Maj. Chetwynd, who rets.; Cor. and Sub-Lieut 








Devoted admirer of your institutions as he now professes himself to be, there was a 


time when he disapproved of your republican form of government, and maintain- 


ed the superior excellence of that under which he was born. 


ous and noble Government on earth.” 


who wear them,”’ and expresses his preference for British over American liberty. 
Such is the consistency of this political incendiary, Willian Lyon Mackenzie. 
We do not say that his mere change of opinion isa proof of his dishonesty; but 


we do assert that many defects which existed in our Colonial Administration in | 


1826 have been gradually removed, and that the intervening period of twelve 
years, during which our institutions have assumed a more popular character, in- 
stead of furnishing bim with reasons for change of opinion, has only more fully 
justified his commendation of the British Government expressed in 1826. 

The Province of Upper Canada contains within its boundaries a British popu- 
lation of nearly 400,000 souls. Do you think then that the majority of our peo- 
ple, if they felt the yoke of their Government intolersble, and wished to exchange 
their old institutions for new ones similar to yours, would long hesitate to make 
the attempt? Surrounded on almost every side by you our republican neighbors, 
what power on earth could prevent our becoming Republicans ourselves, were 
such our disposition and determination? The inference is obvious ! 
rish the British Constitution; the love we bear to it in spite of the geographical 
and moral tendencies of a contrary nature, by which we are environed, attaches 
us to that form of government under which we were born, and under which we 
-are determined to live. 
why do your fellow citizens come under its shelter !—and not only that, why do 
they magnanimously offer to risk their lives and properties in defence of its su- 
premacy? Peruse the following decuments, emanating from Native Americans 
who have settled in the two Canadas; weigh well their spontancous declaration 
of attachment to the paternal Government that protects thein in the enjoyment 
of the fullest l.berty, and then will you not say that all American citizens who 
-aid and abet William Lyon Mackenzie, are not only violators of the laws of na- 
ions, but bereft of character, principle, and common sense ? 


{Here follows a“ Declaration of the American Residents of Montreal,” a 


“‘ Declaration agreed on at a meeting of Americans, held at Sherbrook, Lower | 


Canada,” and “ Resolutions adopted by the American Residents of St. Catha- 
rine’s, Upper Canada,” the particulars of which need not now be repeated, as we 
have already reported them, but which bear the strongest sentiments of satis- 
faction with the Provincial Government, and esteem for the Loyalist function- 
ares, and which all declare the opinion that the great majority are contented 
aud satisfied, and wish not for change within or interference from without. ] 

In making this appeal to your sound judgment and honourable feel ngs as 
American citizens, we do not of course by any means recognize you as vested 
with a right to interfere with our internal affairs. It is as lovers of peace, and 
from an anxiety to prevent the effusion of blood, that we now address you. 
Armed bodies of American citizens are rapidly repairing to our frontier, and we 
naturally in return assume an attitude of defence. t , 
ever unfortunate may be the occurrence, it is not unlikely that a collision may 
take place, and hostilities virtually commence. We, therefore, call upon you to 
discredit the inflammatory statements that may reach your ears, relative to the 
piratical steamboat Caroline. Even in a time of war, (1814) your eloquent 
countryman, the far famed Dr. Channing, spoke of Britain as “an illustrious na- 
t1on, which for ages has defended and nurtured the interests of religion, science, 


In the Colonial | Gas. , ; 
Advocate of the 6th of April, 1826, (a paper of which he was the editor and | 4) a Se: Sas ee eee Doe A. Ene Ot be Coe. v. Sagthe, app, te 


proprietor,) he accuses the Americans of a wish ‘to drive the British Govern- 
ment out of this continent altogether,” of “ grasping at the Pacific ocean and its | jjard; R. E. Ward, Gent., to be Cor by pur. v. Williams.—1 1th Regt. of Let 
” . . , ; jit ; . . . . -v. en . sg". 
shores,” and eulogizes the Government of Britain as ‘‘the best and most virtu- | Drags: J. W Beothesten Gent to be Cor. by pur. v. Seton, app. to the Ist 
| $ . . ’ /OT. ~ Ve e 9 le § 


In some subsequent numbers of the same | D . E ’ ; 
g eel Jes . rag. Gds.—15:h Regt. of Lgt. Drags.: H. E. Hogreve, Ge be vete 
journal, he recommends a Colonial Hereditary Peerage, as “a blessed exchange a ad . o6 if aig pte caer sd 


for Legislative c»uncillors, whose honors are consigned to the tomb with those 


We che- | 


If the Colonial sway of Britain be harsh and tyrannical, | 


In this state of things, how- | 


Lord G. A. F. Paget, to be Lieut. by pur. v. Lord F. A. Gordon, Seymour P. 
Allen, Gent., to be Cor. and Sub-Lieut. by pur. v. Paget.—lst Regt. of Drag. 


the 95th Ft.—10th Regt. of I.gt. Drags.: Lievt. E. D. C. Hilliard to be Capt. 
by pur. v. Moreton, who rets.; Cor. A. W. Williams to be Lieut. by pur. v. Hil- 





| Sur. v. H. Hogreve, who rets. upon h.p.—7th Regt. of Ft.: Ens. G D. Donkin, 
from the 52d Regt. of Ft. to be Lieut. by pur. v. Eyre, who rets.—20th Ft.—A. 
G. Munro, Gent. tobe Ens by pur. v. Vernon, who rets.—25th F't.:—Ens. C. 
C. Brooke, to be Lieut. by pur. v. O'Donnell, who rets.: C. G. Smith, Gent., to 
| be Ens. by pur. v. Brooke.—27th Ft.: E. N. Molesworth, Gent. to be Ens. by 
pur. v. M‘Call prom.—45th Ft.: Lieut. Gen. Sir. W. H. Pringle, G.C.B., from 
the 64th Ft. to be Col. v. General the Earl of Cavan, dec.—48th Ft.: Capt. 
W. Reed to be Maj. by pur. v. Lynch, who rets; Lieut. William Bell to be 
| Captain by purchase v. Reed; Ens. Maurice Emmett to be Lieutenant by pur. 
vice Bell; Frederick Mills, Gent., to be Ens. by purchase, vice Emmett.— 
52d Ft.: H. M. Brownrigg, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Donkit:, prom. in the 7th 
regt. of ft.—53d Ft.: Lieut. C. E. D. Warren to be capt. by pur. v. Scott, who 
rets ; Ens. Richard B. Low, to be Lieut. by pur. v. Warren; TH. Bathurst, 
Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Low.—61st Ft: Maj. F. Heatley, from the h. p. 
unatt., to be maj. v. Bre. Lieut.-Col. Edw. Charleton, who rets ; Brev. Maj. H. 
Simmonds to be maj. by pur. v. Heatly, who rets.; Lieut. Jas. W. Dalgety, to 
| be capt. by pur. v. Simmonds; Ens. Chas. C. Deacon, to be Lieut. by pur. v. 
| Dalgety ; George Edward Coryton, Ens. by"pur. v. Deacon.—63d Ft.: Maj. Sir 
| Kk. S. Prideaux, Bart. from the h. p. unatt. to be maj. v. D'Arcey Wentworth, 
who exchs.; Capt. A. C. Pole, to be maj by pur. v Prideaux, who rets.; Lieut. 
| J. S. Adamson, to be Capt, by pur. v. Pole; Ens. G. N. Harrison, to be Lieut. 
} by pur. v. Adamson; Wm. F. Carter, tobe Ens. by pur. v. Harrison.—65th Ft.: 
| Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Bourke, K.C.B., to be Col, v. Sir. Wm. Henry Pringle, app. 
| tothe command of the 45th ft.; Maj. J. Ed. Freeth to be Lieut.-Col. by pur 
| v. Kirkwood who rets.: Capt.’Hon. Geo. A. Browne, to be maj. by pur. v Freeth ; 
| Lieut. W. J. James to be Capt. by pur. v. Browne; Ens. A. B. Parker to be Lt. 
| by por. v. James; Hon. G. F. W. Yelverton, to be ens. by pur. v. Parker.— 
| 70th Ft.:; W. R. Brereton, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Timins prom.—86th Ft. 
| Ens. G. Rideout to be Lt. by pur v. Murray, whorets.; W. Edwards, Gent. to 
| be Ens. by pur. v. Rideout.—93d Ft.: Asst. Surg. G. Taylor, from the 22d Ft., 
tobe Asst. Surg.—95th Ft.: Lt. C. A. Brooke to be Capt. by pur. v. Creagh, 
| who rets.; Ens. H. Hume to be Lt. by pur. v. Brooke; Cor. F. Smythe, from 
| the Ist Drag. Gds to be Ens. by pur. v. Hume.—Rifle Brigade: Ens. C. Smith, 
from the h p. of the 25th F't. to be 2d Lt. without pur.; R. M. Peel, Gent tobe 
2d Lt. by pur. v. Smith, who rets.—1st West India Regt.: Lt. J. D. Blythe, to 
be Capt. by pur. v. Halfhide, who rets.; Ens. G. H. Reilly to be Lt. by pur. v. 
Blythe; H. A. G. Evans, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Reilly. —Unatt.: Ens. G. 
M‘Call, from the 27th Ft. to be Lt. by pur. 
Memorandum—The date of the commission of Captain John Nelson Framp- 
ton, Unatt. is the 28th November, 1837, and not 24th November, 1837, as stated 
im the Gazette of the 28th ult. Lt. Chas. Henry Sache, upon h. p. of the 76th 
Ft. has been allowed to retire from the army, with the sale of a Lieutenancy, he 
being a settler in the Colonies. 
' —aE 





NOTICE.—Mr. Thomas Watson, of Montego Bay, in the Island of Jamaico, 
is appointed our Agent General for the north side of the island; Mr. G. L. 


Castle, of Falmouth, and other agents in that part of Jamaica, will please to make 
| 





E. GIDNEY, DENTIST, 84 CIIAMBER-ST. 
(A few doors west of Broadway) 

EGS to remind his friends and the public, that he has returned from Europe, and es- 
B tablished himself as above. 
Mr G. is a native of this state, has had upwards of 20 years extensive practice, and has 
resided about 8 years in Europe for professional improvement, principally in London, Pa- 
ris, Brussels, Edinburgh, Manchester, &c , and has during that time attended six courses 
of lectures on Dental Surgery and the Mechanical art, embracing a knowledge of the latest 
and most approved methods of setting the various kinds of teeth artificially, and the best 
articles now used for that purpose. : 
His manner of filling carious or decayed teeth with gold or stannail foil, will preserve 
them free from pain for life. : 
His incerruptible Venetian Enamel teeth surpass all others now inyase, both for dura- 
bility and correct imitation of the natural teeth. 
Refers to Rev. H. Anthon, D.D., St. Marks’ church, and Fras. L. Hawks, DD , St. Tho- 
mas’ ehurch. (Sept. 9—5t.eow* 


ARLTON HOUSE.—350 & 352 Broadway, fronting on Broadway, Leonard and Benson 
C streets. The Subscriber (late proprietor of the American Hotel) offers his grateful ac- 
knowledgements to his friends throughout the country, for their patronage at that Hotel, 
and respectfully announces to them, he has been entrusted with the management of the 
above large and extensive establishment (recently erected by Joshua Walker,Esq. on Broad 
way, Leonard and Benson streets,) which willbe open for the reception of company on the 
Istof January next. Itis admirably calculated to afford visitors who reside a few weeks in 
the city, an agreeable and retired home ; and may be regarded, from its commanding and 
elevated position, as the most salubrious, central and eligible public residence in the city. 
twill be conducted with strict regardto the usages and habits of private life, combining 
order and comfort ineverydepartment. ’ 

A Coffee Room will be prepared by the middle of Febuary, for the accommodation of gen- 
tlemen who preferthat mode of living ; and chambers on the upper floor will be disposed of, 
with or without board. Extensive accoramodation will be reserved for families. Public 
tables wili be served up daily, at half past 3 and 5 o’clock, throughout the year. 
The prices for Board, Lodging, Fires, &c. will be found on the regulations of the House 
and the terms, it is confidently believed, will meet the a robation of all. 
The Tables, Wines, and other accommodations of the House, will not be surpassed by any 
other Hotel inthe United States ; and the personal exertions of the subscriber will be un- 
ceasingly directed to the comfort of those who visit the establishment. E. as > 6 

; an. 12. 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 


year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jun 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York . J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month, 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Ship Sheridan—Ist October, Ship Sheridan—1I6th November. 
Ship Garrick—Ist November. Ship Garrick—I6th December.. 
Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—16th January. 
New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—16th February. 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. ivery care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to? 
(Sept. 17—ly.} WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 


8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 








Ships. Masters. | Days of pare | from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
ork. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, jJan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,\Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 

Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16, “ 24,June 8&|Marchl, “ 16, “ &8, 

Charlemagne, Richardson, | “ 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 6, Aug. 1, “ 16, 

Ville de Lyon, — * - + oe oe. “oe. |, 


W.W.Pell,| “ 16,“ 


©. Stoddard, | Feb. 
Francois Ist, | 


24, July 8&JApril 1, “ 16, “ @ 
“ “ id 








Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. 8, 16, 8, Sept. 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt/March $, ‘“ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8 Jan. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, (April 16, “ 24,Aug. &/June 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J.Johnston,| “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16) “ 8, Oct. 2, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |May 8 “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, D. Lines, { “ 616, “ 24, Mayl6\July 1, “ 16, “ & 


These are al] vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses oc 
tually incurred. ©, BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 Sou t. 

JOHN 1. BOYD Broker. 9 Tontine Buildings 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 





ms 











Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, p¥™” 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 


Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.V 





— remittances, and render their accounts to him. 


> 


GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N vf 4 
; 


- g0t 
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To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil suc — ° 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 4 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from”London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of g one 
every month throughout the year, viz :— see 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Ne Days of Sailing from " wo 
fork. London > Mu 

St. James, W_ Hi. Sebor, ‘Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 k 

Montreal, 8.B. Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “* @, “ @7, «© gy, | dep 

Gladiator, T. Britton, ; * 20, * 20, ‘ 20, March7, July 7, Nov. 7 ’ hor 

Mediator, Senie, Feb. 1, June 1}, Oct. 1, “* 17, “* 17, “ Ni, Bon t 

Quebec, y.m.mecend, | “§ i, “6 “8 * & « wy « : he 

Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 90, “ 90, April 7, Aug. 7,Dec. 7,. 9» 2PP 

Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |Marchi, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 17, “ 27, “ #17 moi 

Samson, R. Sturges, | sem * © *¢ 7, “* 7 * &, ) pub 

President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, hee 

Ontario, H. Huttleston, | April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,5 © 17, “17, © 17, gial 

Toronto, | R. Griswold, “10, “© 10, © 10) «© 97) « 97? « og Wand 

Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, “ 20, *‘ Q0,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7. am spac 

These ships are a)! of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able ast 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Reds, Stores, &c. are of the st 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, I 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wil the 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Biiis o' kno 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, app! 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to com 

GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London for 

GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. una 

—_ ¢ 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. > ceiv 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New, Days of Safling from esta 
| fork. Liverpool, } 

North America, | C. Dixey, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 the 

Roscoe, J. ©. Delano, “@."* 6 © O.* & © @ © & that 

Europe, A. C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Marchl, July 1, Nov. | to tl 

Sheftiela, F. P. Allen, “oo, “ 1, “© Ow) # Bg «gw BF : 

Columbus, N.B.Palmer, Feb. 1, June], Oct. 1,5 “ 16, “ 16, “ 6 aske 

Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, | “ 8 “ 8 “% 8, “ 24, “ @4, & 9, purs 

Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. } V 

United States, N.H.woldrese, “SH, “SB “S% * B Ss, “ 6am 1 

South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, M7 the 

Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, . ss * & © Bh * &.* ee * We pap 

England, B.L. Waite, | “ 16, ‘ 16, “ 16,;May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. | 998 he 

St. Andrew, Thompson, (“se “8, ©“ BI * & * & &¢ Oe } 

Orpheus, I. Bursley, | pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “ 1699 CMa 

Independence, | E. Nye, aA“ 8 “ 8 & 8) & 9 & gg oF ther 

Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, D9 the: 

Virginian, I. Harris, .* = *_ - a - =S & 6 “ & ind 

These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experienc¢: | 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. Th four 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the oilief % who 
wines, at $140, including wmes and stores. in j 
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SANDS. HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpoo). the 

Consigmecs of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe. Geo. Washington, and Independence, ~ me ver 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y, - 

WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Liverpeol & cas¢ 

; Cas 
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